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Real  Estate  Service 


Years  of  experience  as  general  Real  Estate  brokers  qualify 
us  to  handle  the  sale  of  your  property  in  a manner  that  guar- 
antees to  all  parties  concerned  a satisfactory  completion  of 
the  deal. 


Branch  offices  at  Willoughby,  Medina,  Hudson,  Rocky  River 
and  North  Olmsted,  enable  us  to  offer  you  a specialized 
service  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  farms  and  suburban  prop- 
erties. It  will  pay  you  to  see  us  first. 


THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 

' Members  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 
200  Erie  Building  E.  9th  and  Prospect 


Kindergarten  - Primary  1 raining  School 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  ,A  two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 


Address 

ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


LEGAL  TITLE: 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 
HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


Men’s  Building 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 


The  Men’s  Building  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College. 
It  contains  dormitory  accommodations  for  115  men,  It  also  houses  the  Men’s 
Commons,  providing  board  for  150  men.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the 
men  of  Oberlin.  Applications  for  rooms  in  the  Men’s  Building  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Custodian,  Mr.  J.  K.  Bischoff. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  all  places  available  for  women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  have  been  promised  and  there  is  a long  waiting  list.  There  are  100 
places  still  available  for  men  in  the  Freshman  class.  Applications  for  admission 
should  be  addressed  to  Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tor}' of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison.  Director. 


The  Chief  Cause 

of  Piles 


IEADING  medical  authorities 
agree  that  the  chief  cause  of 
hemorrhoids  or  piles  is  “strain- 
ing”.  • Straining  is  the  direct  result 
of  constipation,  that  is,  failure  of 
the  system  to  eliminate  easily,  regu- 
larly and  thoroughly. 

It  follows,  then,  that  to  prevent  piles 
or  to  bring  about  their  removal  by 
non-surgical  means,  constipation 
must  be  overcome. 


The  Nujol  treatment  of  hemorrhoids 
or  piles  is  in  a large  part  the  treatment 
of  constipation— that  is,  to  bring  about 
easy,  soft,  regular  elimination,  in  such 
a way  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
“strain”;  and  also  to  avoid  the  injury  to 
the  tissue  by  dried  out,  hardened 
waste  matter. 


Nujol  not  only  soothes  the  suffering  of 
piles,  but  relieves  the  irritation,  brings 
'.omfort,  and  helps  to  remove  them. 

Nujol  has  no  unpleasant  or  weak- 
ening effects.  Does  not  upset  the 
stomach.  Does  not  cause  nausea 
or  griping,  nor  interfere  with  the 
day’s  work  or  play.  Is  absolutely 
harmless  and  pleasant  to  take. 
Try  it. 


Nut  ol 

VT  . . . . , . „ , 

Nujol  is  sold  by  all  druggists  in  # 

sealed  bottles  only,  bearing  the  Nujol  Relieves  Piles 

trade  mark.  , 

If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  with  piles,  send  today  for  booklet  Con- 
stipation as  a Cause  of  Piles”,  to  Nujol  Laboratories,  Room  710  44  Beaver  Street, 

New  York  City.  (In  Canada,  address  Nujol,  22  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal. ) 


Name. . 
Address 
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A correspondent  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  offers  a suggestion  for  serious  thought 
when  she  asks  what  can  be  done  by  the  friends  of  Oberlin  to  interest  more  high 
school  graduates  to  seek  admission  to  this  particular  college. 

Oberlin  and  She  has  observed,  as  other  alumni  have  from  June  to  June, 

High  Schools  that  men  and  women  graduating  from  big  city  high  schools 

turn  to  the  universities  or  the  technical  schools  for  their  further  training  rather 
than  to  Oberlin  and  the  colleges. 

President  King  has  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  natural  competition 
that  has  come  about  between  college  and  university  in  their  appeal  to  prospective 
matriculates — particularly  between  the  college  of  small  endowment  and  limited  phys- 
ical equipment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state-supported  university  on  the  other.  It 
is  a situation  which  the  college  must  recognize;  a handicap  perhaps  serious  but  not 
insuperable.  It  calls  for  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  college  to  create  for  itself 
factors  which  constitute  the  legitimate  appeal  of  the  university,  such  as  imposing 
buildings,  attractive  scholarships  and  the  opportunity  to  do  big  things.  It  calls 
in  like  manner  for  wider  advertisement  of,  and  more  earnest  insistence  on,  the  real 
advantages  the  college  offers  over  the  university,  regardless  of  the  glitter  of  mere 
physical  equipment. 

In  all  this  the  alumni  have  an  important  part.  The  alumnus  is  the  connecting 
link  between  his  community  and  his  college.  The  Oberlin  man  or  woman  stands 
among  his  neighbors  and  associates  as  a sort  of  animated  billboard  portraying  the 
character  of  his  alma  mater.  The  portrayal  may  or  may  not  be  accurate;  it  is 
likely  to  be  accepted  as  accurate  by  immediate  observers.  , 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  alumnus  merely  to  advertise  Oberlin  by  his 
activities  in  the  community.  He  should  talk  Oberlin,  as  well  as  act  it.  There  ought 
to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  every  local  alumni  association  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  high  schools  and  their  graduating  classes.  The  athletic  teams  and  the  visiting 
glee  clubs  accomplish  much  in  the  direction  of  constructive  publicity.  The  college 
office  sends  out  catalogs  and  other  material,  while  the  news  bureau  is  on  the  job 
all  the  time.  This  is  all  good,  but  it  does  not  relieve  the  alumni  of  their  respon- 
sibility. The  alumnus  has  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  scene,  of  standing  for 
something  in  the  community,  of  representing  by  his  own  success  what  Oberlin  has 
power  to  do  for  man  or  woman  who  gives  it  a fair  chance. 

So  the  question  of  our  correspondent  is  a challenge  to  alumni  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty.  If  Oberlin  is  not  getting  its  reasonable  share  of  desirable  high  school  grad 
uates  the  alumni  in  these  communities  may  well  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  bring  the  advantages  their  college  offers  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  schools. 
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Note  and  Comment 


Several  unsatisfactory  seasons  in  ath- 
letics at  Western  Reserve  and  Case, 
Cleveland,  have  precipitated  a discussion 
among  the  alumni  of  both  institutions 
which  may  lead  to  a union  of  athletic 
interests.  This  would  mean  that  Ober- 


COUNCIL’S  FIRST  MEET- 
ING CALLED. 

According  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Oberlin  college,  adopted  at 
Oberlin  at  commencement  last 
June,  Article  VIII,  Section  2, 
the  first  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  council  is  to  be  held 
February  22,  1921,  the  exact 
time  and  place  to  be  an- 
nounced in  advance  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine. 

As  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  therefore,  I here- 
by call  a meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  association  at  the 
Park  hotel  at  Oberlin  at  3 p. 
m.,  February  22. 

This  will  be  the  first  session 
of  the  council  which  was 
chosen  at  the  general  alumni 
meeting  at  Oberlin  in  June. 
Important  business  is  sched- 
uled and  a full  meeting  of  the 
council  is  desired. 

Mark  L.  Thomsen, 
President. 

Cleveland,  February  17 


lin  would  meet  a Reserve-Case  football 
team  each  fall  instead  of  a Reserve  and 
a Case  team  in  turn.  It  is  felt  that  such 
a combination  of  interests  might  pro- 
duce baseball  and  football  of  a quality 
more  in  harmony  with  the  industrial 
importance  of  the  community  they  repre- 


sent. There  has  long  been  a wish  on  the 
part  of  leaders  at  Reserve  and  Case  that 
the  two  Institutions  might  be  merged  in- 
to what  would  be  in  effect  if  not  in  name 
a University  of  Cleveland.  Various 
legal  and  other  practical  difficulties  have 
blocked  the  enterprise  thus  far,  but  it 
is  still  a hope  in  many  minds.  If  the 
suggestion  that  athletic  interests  in  the 
two  schools  be  united  goes  through,  it 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  the  complete 
union  of  Reserve  aud  Case.  One  Re- 
serve alumnus  writes  to  the  undergrad- 
uate weekly:  “ Let’s  fight  for  the 

championship  of  the  state,  rather  than 
for  the  mere  championship  of  Cleve- 
land.” 

The  appeal  made  by  President  Thom- 
sen of  the  alumni  association  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  magazine  regarding  the  'ex- 
ecutive secretaryship  has  brought  a 
multitude  of  suggestions.  It  had  not, 
however,  as  the  pages  of  the  February 
number  were  closed,  brought  a definite 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  who  is  to 
be  the  association’s  first  secretary.  It 
is  felt  that  the  selection  is  so  important 
to  the  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  that  it  is  far  less  serious 
to  delay  the  choice  than  it  would  be  to 
make  an  unfortunate  choice.  President 
Thomsen  and  members  of  the  council 
had  hoped  the  secretary  might  be  elec- 
ted at  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary. It  now  appears  that  the  election 
may  necessarily  be  delayed  beyond  that 
time.  By  commencement  at  the  very 
latest,  it  is  believed,  the  executive  secre- 
tary will  be  chosen,  assuming  office  a 
year  after  the  association  was  formed 
and  the  position  created.  The  decision 
could  not  well  be  postponed  beyond 
June;  it  may  well  be  postponed  until 
then  if  the  postponement  means  a fair 
assurance  that  the  right  individual  has 
finally  been  picked.  The  Alumni  Maga- 
zine has  kept  in  touch  with  the  efforts 
made  in  the  matter  of  procuring  a sec- 
retary and  knows  the  intensity  of  the 
purpose  to  make  a choice  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  judgment  and  loyalty  of  the 
alumni. 
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The  Builders  of  Oberlin  in  Stone 

1.  Richard  G.  Peters 


Recent  discussion  of  the  architect's 
plans  for  grouping  the  buildings  of  the 
Greater  Oberlin  of  alumni  dreams  has 
emphasized  the  fact  that  eventually 
Peters  Hall  will  have  to  give  way.  We 
are  assured  there  is  no  immediate  or 
even  early  probability  that  Peters  will 
be  removed,  but  the  development  is  suffi- 
ciently well  fixed 
to  cause  various 
readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine 
to  recall  the  large 
place  Peters  Hall 
occupies  in  the 
memory  of  those 
whose  undergrad- 
uate days  go  back 
to  the  beginning 
of  the  century  or 
before  and  to  ex- 
press regret  that 
a structure  so 
symbolical  of  the 
old  Oberlin  must 
even  eventually 
surrender  its 
right  of  exis- 
tence. 

Every  alumnus 
since  late  in  the 
eighties  is  famil- 
iar with  Peters 
Hall.  How  many 
know  w h o the 
man  is  whose 
name  it  bears.  Happily,  he  still  lives; 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a 

series  of  sketches  designed  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  of  readers  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  with  some  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  connected  with  Oberlin  his- 
tory through  college  buildings  made  pos- 
sible by  their  generosity.  Every  alum- 
nus is  familiar  with  Peters  Hall,  Spear 
laboratory,  the  Memorial  Arch;  later 
alumni  know  the  Chapel,  the  Adminis- 
tration building  and  the  Museum  of  art, 
but  how  many  know  to  whose  liberality 
in  each  case  these  structures  were  due? 
The  second  Builder  of  Oberlin  in  Stone 
will  be  sketched  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  magazine. 


hale,  hearty  and  as  much  interested  in 
Oberlin  as  in  the  days  when  he  gave 
generously  for  the  building  of  what  im- 
mediately became  and  still  remains  the 
main  recitation  hall  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Richard  G.  Peters  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1832.  He  was 
enrolled  in  the 
Oberlin  Academy 
from  Blissfield, 
Mich.,  1857-8.  He 
became  inter- 
ested in  the  lum- 
ber and  salt  in- 
dustry at  Man- 
istee, Mich.  Ho 
was  long  promi- 
nent in  public 
and  business  af- 
fairs and  served 
as  mayor  of  Man- 
istee i n 1871. 
Though  now  at 
eighty-nine  years 
of  age  he  has  re- 
tired from  active 
business,  he  is 
still  a well-known 
resident  of  Man- 
istee with  a wide 
circle  of  friends 
and  unabated  in- 
terest in  affairs. 

Though  Mr. 
Peters  himself 
had  been  a student  in  the  old  Academy 
before  the  civil  war,  to  two  alumni  of 
the  college  is  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  interesting  him  in  the  project  of 
building  Peters  Hall.  Edmund  B.  Fair- 
field,  '42,  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Manistee  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peters  at- 
tended. In  addition  he  was  a brother  of 
Mrs.  Peters.  In  prospecting  for  the 
money  required  for  the  structure,  the 
college  sent  William  G.  Frost,  ’76,  then 
a member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  to  in- 
terview Mr.  Peters.  The  result  was  the 
gift  which  made,  Peters  Hall  possible. 


Richard  G.  Peters 

Frovi  Portrait  in  Peters  Court 
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Ground  was  broken  for  the  building  in 
the  spring  of  1885.  It  was  dedicated 
January  26,  1887.  The  total  cost  was 
about  $75,000.  The  building  was  made 
possible  by  the  gifts  of  $20,000  from 
Captain  Alva  Bradley  of  Cleveland,  and 
of  $50,000  from  Mr.  Peters.  Captain 
Bradley’s  connection  with  the  enterprise 
was  commemorated  by  giving  the  name 
Bradley  auditorium:  to  the  assembly  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  building. 

President  Fairchild,  in  his  report  to 
the  college  trustees  January  26,  1887, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  new  recitation 
hall: 

“ At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  it  was  our  hope  to  be  able 
within  the  year  to  complete  the  building 
then  in  progress,  our  new  recitation  hall, 
except  the  rooms  toward  the  west,  and 
those  in  the  third  story,  but  even  for 
that  portion  of  the  work  $15,000  were 
required  beyond  the  funds  in  hand  and 
in  prospect.  In  prospecting  for  this 
amount,  it  seemed  wise  to  send  Profes- 
sor Frost  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Peters  of  Manis- 
tee, Mich.,  who  we  knew  had  generous 
thoughts  toward  the  college.  The  result 
of  the  visit  was  that  Mr.  Peters  gave  his 
promissory  notes  to  the  college  for  $50,- 
000,  with  interest  payable  annually  at  6 
per  cent,  and  the  principal  in  three  in- 
stalments— March  1,  1889,  T890,  and 
1891.  This  sum  added  to  the  $20,000 
given  by  Captain  Bradley,  it  was  sup- 
posed would  complete  the  building  and 
leave  other  sums  which  had  been  provis- 
ionally devoted  to  this  object  to  be  added 
to  endowment  investment^.  Supported 
by  such  expectations  and  promises,  it 
seemed  safe  to  go  forward  and  complete 
the  entire  building,  with  the  exception 
of  the  revolving  dome  on  the  astronomi- 
cal tower.  The  cost  of  this  dome  will 
fall  outside  the  $70,000.  The  building 
gives  promise  of  meeting  all  our  expec- 
tations, and  almost  our  wishes.  The 
dedication  of  Peters  Hall  is  to  be  held 
at  3 o’clock  this  afternoon.” 

Concerning  Mr.  Peters  at  the  present 
time,  a friend  writes  to  the  Alumni 
Magazine  as  follows: 


“He  is  the  man-wonder  of  Manistee 
and  deserves  to  be  known  more  widely 
than  he  is  among  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  Oberlin.  At  89  he  is  very  well  pre- 
served physically  and  mentally,  straight, 
cheery,  interested  in  community  life  and 
church  work.  In  spite  of  his  age,  he 
works  out  in  his  garden  every  summer, 
hoes,  rakes,  saws  wood,  picks  fruit  and 
is  quite  the  wonder  of  the  town.  During 
the  holidays  he  and  his  wife  attended 
the  Christmas  ball  and  Mr.  Peters  joined 
in  the  dancing  as  well  as  the  younger 
people.  So,  although  he  is  retired  from 
business,  he  has  not  retired  from  com- 
munity life  and  is  seen  every  day  on  the 
streets.  Mr.  Peters  has  always  been 
noted  for  his  generosity.” 

As  to  the  supposed  imminence  of  the 
removal  of  Peters  Hall,  an  officer  of  the 
college  writes: 

“ There  is  no  expectation  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  College  that 
the  use  of  Peters  Hall  as  a recitation 
building  will  be  discontinued  before 
Oberlin  celebrates  its  100th  anniversary. 
In  my  own  judgment  Peters  is  more 
likely  to  be  in  use  at  the  150th  anni- 
versary celebration.  It  is  a good  build- 
ing, in  thoroughly  good  repair,  and  is 
going  to  stand  awhile.” 


OBERLIN  TEAMS  DEBATE. 

On  Friday  night,  January  21,  Oberlin 
teams  debated  both  sides  of  the  question 
“Resolved  that  the  Federal  government 
should  own  and  operate  the  coal  mines 
of  the  United  States.”  R.  D.  W.  Adams, 
’21;  C.  P.  Lahman,  '21;  M.  W.  Fowell, 
’21;  and  G.  H.  Benton  upheld  the  affirma- 
tive at  Grays  Chapel,  Delaware,  against 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  team.  R.  W.  Wheel- 
er, 23;  H.  W.  Wideuer,  ’23;  H.  V.  Wil- 
son, ’21;  and  R.  L.  Dewey, ’23,  upheld  the 
negative  at  Finney  Chapel,  Oberlin, 
against  a team  from  Western  Reserve. 

Oberlin  lost  at  Delaware  but  won  at 
Oberlin.  The  judges  were  selected  by 
the  neutral  school,  i.  e.,  Western  Reserve 
chose  the  judges  for  the  Oberlin-Wesley- 
an  debate  and  Wesleyan  chose  the  judges 
for  the  Oberlin-Reserve  debate,  etc. 
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Plymouth  Rock,  Oberlin,  and  Perspective 

By  David  R.  Moore,  Professor  of  European  History  in  Oberlin  College 


In  a chapel  address  recently  President 
King  emphasized  the  need  of  acquiring 
a sense  of  proportion,  of  viewing  men 
and  things  in  right  relation  to  other 
men  and  institutions,  other  influences 
and  forces.  I suppose  there  is  no  case 
in  which  this  advice  is  more  timely 
than  in  the  consideration  of  our  inter- 
national affairs.  Our  national  horizon 
is  no  longer  completely  circumscribed  by 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  For  better  or  for  worse 
we  must  readjust  our  viewpoint,  regard 
things  in  relation  to  a new  and  enlarged 
world.  In  at  least  two  matters  more 
purely  domestic,  however,  there  may 
also  be  need  for  this  sense  of  proportion, 
proper  perspective. 

The  first  is  suggested  by  the  year 
1920  and  by  what  we  have  been  think- 
ing and  saying  and  doing  this  year. 
Three  hunderd  years  ago  an  event  hap- 
pened, a notable  event,  the  significance 
of  which  I in  nowise  would  try  to  ob- 
scure or  minimize.  Throughout  this 
present  year,  from  pulpit  and  platform, 
in  press  and  parlor  we  have  declared 
what  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  meant 
for  America — and  we  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  our  inheritance  had  we  not 
honored  these  pioneers. 

A few  days  ago  I reviewed  a pamph- 
let from  a professor  in  a Virginian  col- 
lege. One  didn’t  have  to  read  between 
the  lines — it  was  on  the  lines — the  plain 
statement  that  our  southern  neighbor 
was  a little  distressed,  because  in  our 
eulogy  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  we  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  there  ever  had 
been  a South,  or  a Center,  or  a West,  in 
American  history.  Even  before  the 
opening  of  this  year  a Californian  pro- 
fessor interested  in  the  Spanish  back- 
ground of  American  history  prophesied 
that  throughout  1920  we  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  all  that  was  good  and  great 
in  our  twentieth  century  civilization 
had  come  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated 
form  from  Plymouth  Rock — or  Massa- 
chusetts— or  at  least  from  New  Eng- 
land. 


I wonder  if  through  1920  we  have 
been  seeing  things  in  right  proportion, 
if  we  have  been  giving  credit  to  whom 
credit  was  due?  I wonder  if  even  in 
histories  written  for  our  schools  by 
New  Englanders  we  have  not  observed 
that  the  Mayflower  did  not  bring  the 
“first  of  the  builders  of  this  country?” 
Bradford’s  own  writings  reveal  that  it 
was  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
Virginian  colony  that  induced  the  Puri- 
tans to  leave  Holland  for  America.  Be- 
fore  any  Pilgrim  Father  had  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  the  Virginians  had  a 
colony  of  over  one  thousand,  regular 
courts  for  administration  of  justice, 
trial  by  jury,  and  a representative  as- 
sembly for  local  lawmaking,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  obtained  their  seats  by 
popular  election.  I wonder  if  we  have 
observed  that  these  southern  colonists 
were  not  without  churches  and  religion, 
not  without  schools  and  culture;  that 
during  the  Revolutionary  period  and  for 
decades  thereafter  they  provided  patri- 
ots and  presidents,  programs  and  poli- 
cies of  which  we  are  not  ashamed;  that 
Patrick  Plenry  and  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Marshall 
were  Southerners?  My  friend  from  Vin- 
ginia,  interested  in  this  South,  and  _my 
friend  from  California,  interested  in 
Spanish  America,  remind  me — and  per- 
haps they  may  remind  others — that  we 
may  be  prone,  occasionally,  to  see  things 
from  too  narrow  a viewpoint. 

The  second  matter  is  suggested  by 
December  3,  "Founders’  Day”  in  Ober- 
lin College.  Since  I came  to  Oberlin  I 
have  heard  some  five  or  six  Founders’ 
Day  addresses,  every  one  interesting,  in- 
structive, inspiring.  And  yet  I have 
missed  something  in  them  and  missed 
it  increasingly.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  one  might  easily  come  away  from 
each  address  feeling  that  the  founding 
of  this  college  in  December,  1833,  in  a 
then  somewhat  isolated  place,  was  a 
wholly  isolated  event.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  there  was  ever  a more  likely 
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time  for  the  founding  of  just  such  a 
college. 

The  name,  Oberlin,  suggests  a con- 
nection with  Europe.  Let  us  look  at 
that  continent  in  the  eighteen  thirties. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  decade 
France  dethroned  an  absolutist  of  the 
old  regime  and  enthroned  what  it  was 
hoped  would  be  a democratic,  constitu- 
tional king.  Charles  X had  been  king 
by  the  grace  of  God.  But  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Phillipe  the  constitution 
was  altered  to  read,  Louis  Phillipe,  king 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the 
French  people.  In  the  selfsame  year 
Belgium  broke  from  Holland  and  es- 
tablished its  own  free  and  independent 
government;  several  German  states  ob- 
tained constitutions;  Poland  revolted 
from  Russia  for  complete  self-control; 
Mazzini  fanned  the  torch  of  liberty 
through  Italy;  and  England’s  middle 
class  began  that  memorable  movement 
which  resulted  two  years  later  in 
wrenching  political  power  from  the  priv- 
ileged landed  lords.  The  political  move- 
ment for  rights  and  liberties  was  gen- 
eral. 

In  England  especially,  the  country 
with  which  we  had  closest  contact,  this 
was  an  unusual  decade.  Municipal  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  the'  central  were  re- 
formed. Local  oligarchies  gave  place 
to  popularly  elected  councils.  The  Im- 
perial Parliament  made  its  first  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion. New  poor  laws  and  factory  acts 
tended  to  make  living  conditions  more 
tolerable  for  the  lowlier  classes.  The 
last  restrictions  had  just  been  removed 
from  Roman  Catholics  and  now  tithes 
payable  to  the  established  church  were 
commuted.  The  Oxford  movement 
marked  a religious  reawakening.  Sla- 
very, long  since  discontinued  in  England 
itself,  was  now  abolished  from  every 
British  colony.  The  privileged  East  In- 
dia company  lost  a part  of  its  monopoly 
of  trade.  Utopian  socialism  was  being 
preached  in  England  by  Owen,  in  France 
by  Fourier  and  Saint  Simon.  Later  in 
the  decade  Blanc  agitated  for  a newer 
form  of  social  regeneration,  penny  post- 
age was  established  in  England  and  the 


chartists  began  to  demand  many  further 
and  more  radical  reforms.  England  was 
being  evolutionized,  peacefully  revolu- 
tionized, and  that  at  a rapid  pace. 

America  likewise  was  being  swept 
along  in  a world  current.  It  was  an  era 
as  remarkable  here  as  in  Europe  for  po- 
litical, social  and  moral  changes.  To 
quote  from  a recognized  historian,  if 
temporarily  a somewhat  discredited 
statesman,  “ the  Jacksonian  period  was 
one  of  restless,  raw,  and  suspicious  de- 
mocracy.” The  United  States  had  just 
entered  upon  the  epoch  of  its  industrial 
revolution,  of  railroad  building  and  fac- 
tories and  towns;  of  contrasts  between 
capitalists  and  employees;  of  ‘‘labor  or- 
ganizations first  assuming  importance 
in  opposition  to  capitalists,  banks  and 
monopolies.”  Jackson’s  presidency  was 
a “time  of  riot  and  of  industrial  revolt, 
of  brawling  turbulence  in  many  quar- 
ters, of  disregard  for  law”;  and  yet  in 
both  the  president  and  the  mobs  it  is 
“more  just  to  see  . . . symptoms  of  one 
and  the  same  thing;  namely,  a great 
democratic  upheaval,  the  wilful  self- 
assertion  of  a masterful  people.” 

It  was  a time  in  which  the  “minds 
and  hearts  of  men  were  being  subjected 
to  new  excitements  and  stirred  to  new 
energies.”  "A  whole  generation  of  new 
writers  of  originality  and  power  came 
suddenly  into  prominence.  Hawthorne 
began  to  publish  in  1828,  Poe  in  1829, 
Whittier  in  1831,  Longfellow  in  1833, 
Bancroft  in  1839,  Emerson  and  Holmes 
in  1836.”  Kent,  Justice  Story,  and 
Wheaton  were  coming  into  fame  in  law. 
De  Tocqueville  toured  America  in  1831 
and  produced  his  “Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica.” In  the  same  year  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  established  his  celebrated  pa- 
per, “The  Liberator.”  Two  years  later, 
1833,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
founded.  Meanwhile  local  and  state 
“Peace  societies”  were  being  founded 
for  the  prevention  of  war. 

“Everywhere  a new  thoughtfulness 
and  humanity  entered  into  legislation, 
purging  institutions  of  old  wrongs,  en- 
larging the  views  of  statesmen  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  general 
spiritual  ferment  manifested  itself  in 
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such  religious  movements  as  that  which 
came  to  be  known  as  Transcendentalism; 
in  such  social  schemes  as  those  ot  the 
distinguished  group  of  enthusiasts  who 
established  Brook  Farm;  in  a childlike 
readiness  on  the  part  of  all  generous  or 
imaginative  minds  to  accept  any  new 
fad  of  doctrine  that  promised  plausi- 
bly the  regeneration  of  society.” 

Such  was  America  and  Europe  in  the 
decade  of  the  thirties.  Such  was  the 
time  when  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  other  educational  institutions 
were  being  founded  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Oberlin — "Labor  and 
Learning.”  It  gives — at  least  it  gives 
to  me — a new  feeling  for  Oberliu  to 
realize  that  our  college  was  nestled  in 
this  national  and  international  setting. 
The  spirit  of  Oberin  was  in  harmony 
with  an  all-pervading  world  spirit  of 
that  decade — the  spirit  of  freedom,  of 
fairness,  of  progress,  of  Christian  de- 
mocracy. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SHANSI  MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  student  committee  of  the  Oberlin 
Shansi  Memorial  association  which  re- 
cently sent  a letter  to  each  alumnus  of 
the  college  in  the  interests  of  Shansi, 
promised  to  publish  in  the  February 
magazine  the  results  of  the  gifts  of  the 
alumni  by  classes.  Of  course  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  since  the  letter 
was  sent  to  allow  for  any  great  number 
of  returns  before  it  has  been  necessary 
to  hand  in  this  report  to  the  publisher. 
The  committee  is  expecting,  however, 
from  what  the  present  returns  indicate, 
that  the  alumni  are  going  to  hold  up 
their  end  of  the  budget. 

The  graduates  of  the  college  who  are 
now  members  of  the  faculty  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  through  the  college 
student  chest,  so  that  their  contributions 
will  not  be  included  in  the  report  of 
their  respective  classes. 

Following  is  the  report  to  date; 


Class  of  1861 ?10.00 

Class  of  1863 5.00 

Class  of  1866 5.00 

Class  of  1867 5.00 

Class  of  1887 5.00 


Class 

of 

1888 

5.00 

Class 

of 

1893 

13.00 

Class 

of 

1894 

Class 

of 

1896 

Class 

of 

1898 

Class 

of 

1899 

5.00 

Class 

of 

1900 

5.00 

Class 

of 

1901 

1.00 

Class 

of 

1903 

8.00 

Class 

of 

1904 

Class 

of 

1905 

5.00 

Class 

of 

1906 

25.00 

Class 

of 

1908 

30.00 

Class 

of 

1909 

5.00 

Class 

of 

1910 

20.50 

Class 

of 

1911 

15.50 

Class 

of 

1912 

17.00 

Class 

of 

1913 

6.00 

Class 

of 

1914 

35.00 

Class 

of 

1915 

16.00 

Class 

of 

1916 

2.50 

Class 

of 

1917 

53.00 

Class 

of 

1918 

15.00 

Class 

of 

1919 

17.00 

Class 

of 

1920 

6.00 

Total  8440.50 


ALUMNI  NIGHT 

The  general  committee  in  charge  of 
Alumni  Night  is  at  work  on  preliminary 
commencement  plans.  Letters  have  al- 
ready been  received  from  a number  of 
classes  holding  special  reunions.  All 
classes  planning  to  hold  reunions,  or 
planning  to  be  on  hand  in  any  numbers, 
are  urged  to  get  into  communication  at 
once  with  Professor  Sherman  and  the 
committee.  Reservations  of  special  re- 
union headquarters  are  now  being  made, 
and  the  desirable  college  houses  will  soon 
be  spoken  for.  See  that  your  class  com- 
mittee takes  up  this  interest  at  once,  in 
order  that  whether  you  are  holding  a 
special  reunion  or  not  your  class  may  be 
represented  on  alumni  night. 

While,  naturally,  the  special  reunions 
will  be  featured,  the  committee  desires 
that  every  class  be  represented  in  the 
alumni  night  parade.  If  only  half  a 
dozen  members  are  on  hand  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  they  should  be  in  the 
line  with  the  class  numerals  prominent- 
ly displayed. 
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Sturges  Hall  Becomes  Little  Theatre  Workshop 

By  Professor  Philip  D.  Sherman 


During  the  late  autumn  the  prudential 
committee  gave  the  Oberlin  Dramatic 
association  permission  to  make  over  the 
main  auditorium  in  Sturges  hall  into  a 
;small  theatre  to  serve  as  temporary 
headquarters  for  the  association’s  vari- 
ous activities. 

Shortly  before  the  Christmas  recess 
the  actual  work  of  construction  was  be- 
gun under  the  direction  of  an  experiencd 
theatrical  contractor.  Across  the  west 
end  of  the  auditorium  a stage  was  built, 
giving  nearly  four  hundred  square  feet 
of  playing  surface  with  a proscenium 
arch  twenty  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet 
high.  By  a very  ingenious  adaptation 
of  the  available  space  both  western  en- 
trances were  utilized,  and  by  carefully 
plotting  the  apron  curve  a maximum 
visibility  for  the  audience  was  obtained. 
Underneath  the  stage  proper  is  abundant 
room  for  the  storage  of  drops,  borders, 
electrical  equipment  and  general  acces- 
sories. At  either  side,  behind  the  pres- 
cenium  arch  and  over  the  entrance  pas- 
sage ways,  additional  storage  is  pro- 
vided for  costumes,  properties,  etc. 

The  lighting  equipment  is  being  in- 
stalled according  to  the  new  methods 
now  generally  in  vogue  in  the  experi- 
mental art  theatre.  The  conventional 
footlights  will  seldom  appear.  Instead, 
the  lighting  will  be  secured  from  over- 
head, behind  the  upper  inner  edge  of  the 
proscenium  curve.  Here  permanent  bor- 
ders are  installed,  with  four  circuits,  each 
on  its  own  dimmer,  giving  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  the  primary  colors  in  plas- 
tic effects  following  the  methods  of 
Craig,  Reinhardt  and  Hume.  At  either 
side  on  the  stage  surface  are  Kliegel 
boxes  with  double  plugs,  giving  every 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  olivette, 
bunch,  and  spot.  A large  batten  at  the 
rear  carries  a conventional  cyclorama, 
with  an  interchangeable  neutral  hang- 
ing for  use  as  a Kuppel-Horizont,  when 
the  modern  poetical  plays  are  being 
staged. 

Two  sets  have  been  specially  con- 


structed for  this  stage.  One  is  a simple 
rococo  exterior  capable  of  adaptation  for 
any  modem  one  act  play.  The  other  is 
a set  of  the  Craig  multiple  flats  in 
stipple,  with  inter-changeable  arches. 
By  arranging  the  arches  and  pilous  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  scene-plot  any 
shape  of  interior  may  be  quickly  ob- 
tained, together  with  such  conventional 
exteriors  as  a Greek  temple,  the  steps 
of  a palace,  a terrace  with  columns,  a 
pier,  the  battlements  of  a castle,  the 
deck  of  a ship,  etc.  This  multiple  equip- 
ment will  make  it  possible  to  give  any 
one  of  the  modern  dramas  ranging  all 
the  way  from  Dunsany’s  The  Golden 
Doom,  through  Yeat’s  On  Baile’s  Strand, 
to  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  The  Glit- 
tering Gate,  The  Tents  of  the  Arabs, 
etc. 


In  connection  with  Professor  Cairns’ 
appreciation  of  Professor  Frederick  An- 
deregg  in  the  last  number  of  the  Alum- 
ni Magazine,  a member  of  Professor  An- 
deregg’s  class  writes  as  follows: 

“ He  was  a little  older  than  most  of 
us  in  ’85,  had  seen  much  of  the  world 
that  we  knew  nothing  of.  He  always 
commanded  somewhat  of  awe  from  us 
but  was  at  the  same  time  hail  fellow 
well  met  and  in  many  ways  at  once  a 
balance  and  an  inspiration  to  us.  His 
scholarship  was  our  despair  and  his  rug- 
ged insistance  on  the  real  values  of  life 
made  some  controversies  but  always 
with  respect  and  admiration.  The  qual- 
ities he  showed  as  a student  could  not 
fail  to  make  the  success  he  attained." 


Strict  measures  against  the  college 
athlete  who  plays  summer  ball  or  in- 
dulges in  other  athletic  activities  out- 
side those  in  which  he  represents  his 
school  were  taken  by  the  Association  of 
Physical  Directors  in  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities at  their  fifteenth  annual  meet- 
ing in  Chicago. 
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THE  READERS’  POINT  OF  VIEW 
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Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir: — Recent  exposition  of  the 
needs  of  Oberlin  college  and  her  future 
growth  suggests  a presentation  of  the 
theme  with  a somewhat  different  em- 
phasis. I am  inclined  to  endorse  as  good 
most  of  the  items  in  President  King’s 
list  which  you  recently  published,  though 
some  would  be  in  varying  degrees  un- 
wise at  present,  as  for  example  the  orna- 
mental tower,  and  at  least  one  other 
seems  to  me  in  itself  unwise,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a technical  school.  May  I 
outline  what  seem  to  me  the  prime  needs 
of  the  college,  if  the  college  is  to  become 
what  she  ought  to  be  — the  strongest 
college  in  America? 

An  institution’s  strength  is  determined 
in  the  last  analysis  by  the  strength  of 
the  faculty  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
equipment  at  their  disposal.  It  is  they 
who  do  the  work  and  upon  them  the 
character  of  the  work  is  dependent. 
Oberlin  has  today  a strong  faculty  com- 
paring favorably  with  that  of  any  col- 
lege in  the  country.  How  can  she  con- 
serve and  increase  the  strength  of  her 
faculty  and  their  work? 

To  be  inspiring  teachers  the  faculty 
must  be  productive  workers  in  their  sev- 
eral fields.  The  strongest  men  will  not 
accept  teaching  positions  in  which  they 
will  not  have  leisure  for  research.  The 
really  able  men  will  insist  upon  oppor- 
tunity for  their  own  growth.  Salary 
alone  will  not  attract  the  men  of  big- 
gest caliber  and  highest  ideal.  Oberlin 
now  pays  fairly  good  salaries.  If  she 
would  add  one  feature  she  could  have 
her  pick  of  the  college  teachers  of  the 
country  and  could  compete  on  not  too 
unfavorable  terms  with  the  universities. 
If  she  would  give  her  teachers  half  their 
time  and  half  their  -energy  free  from 
teaching,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
freed  time  and  energy  should  be  devoted 
to  productive  study,  to  research,  this 
research  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
professor’s  service  to  the  college,  if  this 
were  done,  salaries  continuing  for  the 


present  at  the  same  scale  as  now,  no 
other  college  positions  in  the  country 
would  so  command  the  ablest  men.  Such 
a course  would  assure  within  a very  few 
years  Oberlin’s  complete  and  undisputed 
leadership  among  American  colleges. 
She  would  not  only  have  her  pick  of  the 
college  teachers  for  her  faculty;  she 
would  have  her  pick  of  the  college  stu- 
dents who  desire  the  real  thing.  There 
would  then  be  no  difficulty  in  “ attract- 
ing men  ” to  either  the  teaching  force  or 
the  student  body.  The  discussion  of  the 
matter  of  attracting  men  students  has 
not  always  been  wholly  dignified.  Special 
devices  for  this  purpose  are  not  the  true 
solution.  The  only  worthy  solution  is  to 
make  the  college  work  so  strong  that  the 
strong  students  will  covet  the  privilege 
of  enrolling  for  it. 

Such  freeing  of  teachers,  for  half  their 
time,  for  research  will  be  expensive.  It 
should  not  be  done  cheaply  by  introduc- 
ing numbers  of  low-salaried  assistants 
and  instructors  to  relieve  the  abler  men 
from  teaching.  This  would  be  distinctly 
retrograde,  for  Oberlin  has  already  taken 
the  finest  stand  in  this  matter  that  has 
been  taken  by  any  American  college  or 
university.  Soon  after  receiving  Mr. 
Hall’s  magnificent  gift,  the  faculty  voted 
to  limit  for  the  present  the  number  of 
students  to  about  1,000.  A little  later 
the  faculty  vbted  that  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  college  to  have  more  full 
professors  than  associate  professors  and 
more  associate  professors  than  instruc- 
tors. This  is  a higher  standard  than  any 
other  American  educational  institution 
has  set  for  itself.  There  must  be  no 
derogation  from  it.  This  double  pol- 
icy ensures  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  students  than  can  thoroughly 
well  be  served  with  the  available  equip- 
ment, and  also  the  constant  contact  of 
these  students  with  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  instead  of  inexperienced  in- 
structors such  as  are  used  in  a large 
proportion  of  the  work  of  the  universi- 
ties. No,  there  is  no  cheap  way  to  pro- 
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vide  freedom  for  research  for  the  facul- 
ty. It  will  involve  nearly  doubling  the 
teaching  force  and  nearly  doubling  the 
salary  budget. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  guard  against 
misrepresentation  by  saying  that  the 
thought  suggested  is  not  research  for  its 
own  sake,  but  strengthening  the  spirit 
of  research  in  Oberliu’s  faculty  for  the 
sake  of  the  tonic  effect  upon  the  teach- 
ers and  through  them  upon  their  stu- 
dents. The  idea  is  not  another  worthy 
university,  but  a great  college  with  the 
members  of  its  faculty  growing  in  grasp 
of  and  devotion  to  growing  truth  and 
carrying  their  students  with  them  in 
this  devotion  to  the  truth. 

More  adequate  housing  and  somewhat 
more  adequate  equipment  must  be  given 
the  science  departments,  only  one  of 
which  has  a permanent  laboratory  and 
this  already  overcrowded.  Also  another 
large  recitation  building,  with  suites  of 
rooms  for  the  non-scientific  departments 
must  come  soon.  Additional  stack-room 
space  for  the  library  probably  must  be 
had  very  soon.  There  may  be  a few 
other  matters  of  immediate  need,  but  it 
would  be  best  to  postpone  other  large 
developments  until  it  be  seen  what 
changes  will  follow  as  a result  of  giving 
the  faculty  half  their  time  for  research. 

We  may  forecast  one  of  these  changes, 
but  not  with  entire  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  forecast.  It  would 
seem  that  the  presence  in  Oberlin  of  a 
large  group  of  strong  men  actively  en- 
gaged in  research  would  attract  grad- 
uate students.  To  me  this  seems  a sec- 
ondary consideration,  Oberlin’s  chief  priv- 
ilege being  to  develop  a glorious  college, 
as  fine  as  is  humanly  possible;  no,  still 
finer,  for  surely  the  Lord  himself  would 
share  in  such  an  enterprise.  But  grad- 
uate students  will  demaud  the  privilege 
of  working  with  the  men  of  Oberlin’s 
faculty.  If  Oberlin  had  a number  of 
the  world’s  abler  students  in  several 
special  fields  of  research,  it  would  not 
be  right  to  bar  the , access  of  graduate 
students  to  them,  and  probably  the  ablest 
men  would  not  remain  permanently 
without  the  privilege  of  receiving  ad- 
vanced students.  There  would  be  other 


developments  which  might  modify  Ober- 
lin’s needs  and  would  almost  surely  in- 
fluence the  order  in  which  these  needs 
should  be  met. 

MAYNARD  M.  METCALF,  ’89. 

"MORE  AND  MORE  GRUDGINGLY" 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — It  has  been  in  my  mind  for 
some  little  time  to  drop  you  .a  line  re- 
garding Oberlin,  following  an  invitation 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine  some  time  ago. 
My  impression  is  that  this  magazine 
does  not  sei-ve  as  large  a place  as  it 
ought.  I find  that  I pay  my  subscrip- 
tion more  and  more  grudgingly  as  the 
years  go  by.  I was  of  course  loath  that 
the  magazine^  had  to  be  divorced  from 
the  Living  Endowment  as  that  meant 
the  practical  giving  up  of  my  interest 
in  the  latter.  That  is,  as  a teacher,  my 
help  there  is  too  slight  to  be  worth 
while.  However,  I presume  this  step 
was  necessary. 

I could  wish  that  the  magazine  were 
published  and  edited  on  the  campus  and 
therefore  was  all  the  more  an  Oberlin 
project.  At  this  school,  a Normal  Bul- 
letin so-called  which  was  a magazine  for 
the  alumni  was  issued  for  some  two  or 
three  years,  but  it  had  to  be  given  up. 
Last  year  we  launched  the  Virginia 
Teacher,  of  which  I am  sending  you  a 
sample,  in  which  we  purpose  to  serve 
the  teachers  of  the  whole  state,  and  if 
possible,  teachers  of  other  states.  Much 
favorable  comment,  a gradually  increas- 
ing circle  of  subscribers  who  are  not  , 
alumni  of  the  school  and  yet  the  unfail- 
ing interest  of  the  alumni,  seem  to  be 
ours  as  yet.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  would  do  well 
to  have  a leading  article  of  some  length 
and  scope  by  Whiting  Williams  and  not 
a biography  of  him  and  that  the  large 
political,  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional issues  of  the  day  could  be  treated 
by  members  of  the  faculty,  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  (he  school  so  that  the 
magazine  would  not  be  laid  aside  as 
soon  as  we  find  out  whether  Tom  Jones 
of  our  class  has  moved  to  New  York 
City  or  whether  Sallie  Smith  is  still 
unmarried  or  married.  This  latter  is 
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important  news  and  ties  the  alumni  in- 
terests up  with  the  college,  but  it  is 
not  all. 

Again,  I cannot  believe  that  Oberlin 
publicity  is  yet  on  the  right  basis.  I 
have  not  read  the  articles  with  sufficient 
care  in  the  magazine  recently  to  know 
the  pros  and  cons,  but  I do  not  see 
enough  to  suit  me  about  Oberlin  and  by 
Oberlin  people.  Undue  modesty  can 
hardly  be  necessary  for  Oberlin.  Let 
me  hasten  to  say  that  I do  not  believe 
there  is  a school  in  the  country  with 
more  loyal  alumni  and  more  real  school 
spirit  or  ideals  than  my  alma  mater, 
Oberlin. 

W.  J.  GIFFORD,  ’07. 

Harrisburg,  Ya. 

A CLASS  SECRETARY'S  TROUBLES 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — In  line  with  your  recent 
mention  of  class  letters  as  valuable 
mines  of  alumni  information,  I am  won- 
dering whether  you  and  the  magazine 
can  help  solve  my  problem  as  secretary 
■of  the  class  of  ’99. 

Each  year  the  securing  of  letters  for 
publication  and  distribution  has  grown 
more  difficult.  The  last  effort  was  a 
strenuous  one.  But  in  spite  of  that 
considerably  less  than  half  the  class  re- 
sponded. As  a result  the  secretary 
found  it  a highly  expensive  personal 
luxury  without  being  of  any  great  inter- 
est, apparently,  to  more  than  a few 
others. 

Now  that  spring  approaches  the  ques- 
tion of  the  letter  arises  again.  I con- 
fess the  prospect  of  sending  out  the  re- 
quests and  then  the  various  follow-ups 
for  the  probable  paucity  of  returns  with 
its  financial  deficit  is  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. Doubtless  there  are  other  sec- 
retaries pondering  the  same  decision. 

Is  there  any  possibility  that  the 
Alumni  Magazine  might  cut  this  knot? 
Could  you  perhaps  print  the  call  for  all 
good  ninety-niners  to  send  their  letters 
to  me  by  such  and  such  a date,  promis- 
ing that  after  careful  editing  by  their 
•secretary,  they  would  be  issued  to  the 
other  members  of  the  class  thru  your 
•columns  in  a manner  guaranteed  not  to 


give  away  to  the  other  members  of  the 
alumni  body  any  class  secrets  or  ultra- 
personal intimacies? 

Doubtless  your  editorial  imagination 
will  be  delighted  to  light  on  this  prob- 
lem and  solve  it.  Failing  that,  perhaps 
some  other  secretary  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  answer. 

With  best  wishes  — and  appreciation 
of  your  good  offices  in  the  preparation 
of  an  interesting  magazine 

WHITING  WILLIAMS,  ’99. 

Cleveland. 


IN  GRATITUDE  TO  OBERLIN 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — A great  many  times  lately 
my  mind  has  gone  back  nearly  twenty 
years  to  the  days  when  Oberlin  made 
its  first  impressions  upon  me.  May  I 
mention  three  items: 

To  some  of  us  it  was  a great  satis- 
faction to  have  all  the  theological  lan- 
guage of  other  days  thrown  aside,  and 
all  sin  reduced  to  plain  selfishness.  I 
remember  distinctly  a talk  by  Dean  Bos- 
worth  — possibly  at  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  confer- 
ence at  Hiram  college — in  which  he 
stated  that  all  of  the  world  was  moving 
toward  a tremendous  conflict,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  in  human  selfishness. 
With  the  vision  of  a true  prophet,  he 
foresaw  the  present  world-wide  clash  of 
interest.  The  political,  racial,  and  eco- 
nomic strife  of  today  fits  exactly  the 
picture  which  he  sketched.  I particu- 
larly remember  that  his  words  had  none 
of  the  apocalyptic  in  them,  but  were  all 
of  a piece  with  the  life  of  our  student 
days. 

One  reads  with  almost  a chuckle  the 
interesting  volume  recently  published  on 
The  Church  and  Industry,  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  “sacredness  of  personality” 
is  absolutely  basic  for  the  whole  discus- 
sion. The  commonplace  of  President 
King’s  class  room  two  decades  ago,  has 
become  the  stern  necessity  of  the  indus- 
trial order  now.  Some  of  us  who  had 
not  yet  broken  the  trammels  of  academic 
life,  may  have  thought  that  such  ideas 
were  mere  matters  of  theory.  The  event 
proves  that  they  are  desperately  essen- 
tial in  the  real  world.  Some  of  us 
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learned  Lotze’s  main  thesis  until  it  be- 
came as  trite  as  the  multiplication  table, 
but  we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a key 
which  unlocks  many  a closed  door  in 
this  baffling,  modern  civilization  of  ours. 

Finally,  may  I say  again  what  I have 
said  more  than  once  to  Professor  Grover, 
that  the  one  course  most  valuable  to  me 
in  preparation  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try, was  the  one  on  Organic  Evolution. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a course  ought 
almost  to'  be  required  for  those  who  want 
a degree  in  theology.  The  present  hue 
and  cry  over  this  matter  is  rather  amus- 
ing to  one  who  has  been  wisely  intro- 
duced into  what  it  is  all  about. 

This  letter  may  be  entirely  superflu- 
ous, but  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  one  alumnus,  at  least,  comes  back 
with  gratitude  to  the  intellectual  ground- 
ing which  Oberlin  gave  him.  In  days 
like  these,  faith  is  strong  when  it  has  a 
solid  foothold  such  as  Oberlin  gave  us. 

ROSS  W.  SANDERSON.  ’05. 

Wichita,  Kan. 


LEVI  EMERSON  MEACHAM 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  fall  of  1863,  a slim 
young  ex-soldier  of  the  Civil  War  en- 
rolled in  the  Preparatory  department 
at  Oberlin.  He  was  only  seventeen,  yet 
he  had  served  as  a private  in  the  67th 
Regiment  for  a year,  and  had  been  de- 
tailed after  an  illness  to  hospital  service 
for  two  years  more.  His  stay  at  Ober- 
lin was  short,  only  one  year,  but  he 
gained  the  real  spirit  that  prevailed  on 
the  campus — and  carried  it  through  life, 
into  business,  into  politics  where  he 
held  important  offices,  and  into  his  gen- 
eral citizenship,  in  all  of  which  lines  of 
human  service  he  was  distinctly  suc- 
cessful and  useful.  And  the  man  who 
was  prospered,  remembering  the  sharp 
financial  pinch  that  prevented  his  tak- 
ing a full  college  course,  saw  to  it  that 
many  a young  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  otherwise  would  have  given  up  ed- 
ucational ambition,  was  provided  with 
funds  to  see  him  through  college,  and 
a few  of  these  came  to  Oberlin  and 
graduated.  His  private  life  was  ideal 
and  he  was  generous  and  loyal  to  his 


church— the  Pilgrim  church  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Meacham  died  in  Cleveland  on 
November  18  in  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter, honored  and  mourned  by  many.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  had  provided  in  his 
will  that  Oberlin  should  share  in  his 
property  as  a residuary  legatee. 

DAN  F.  BRADLEY,  ’82. 

Cleveland. 


ENJOYS  THE  MAGAZINE 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  please  find  post 
office  money  order  for  $2  as  per  bill 
rendered.  I sure  do  enjoy  receiving  my 
magazine;  as  I have  been  unable  thus 
far  to  visit  Oberlin  since  my  graduation, 
through  the  magazine  I have  been  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  many  of  the  im- 
provements which  are  being  consum- 
mated from  year  to  year.  Will  be  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
sending  any  news,  should  such  news 
come  to  my  notice. 

JOHN  D.  HARDING,  ’96 
Denver,  Col. 


A CLASS  LETTER  MUCH  ALIVE 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  December  number 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  you  ask  the 
question  “ whether  the  class  letter  has 
gone  the  way  of  the  literary  societies?”' 
I can  answer  for  one  which  is  very  much 
alive.  The  class  of  ’92  has  experimented 
with  both  manuscript  and  printed  letters- 
and  has  finally  settled  down  to  the  round 
robin  manuscript  letter  as  the  only  kind 
which  is  personal  and  vital.  This  year 
there  are  fifty-eight  names  on  the  mail- 
ing list  and  the  letter  is  just  completing 
its  circuit  including  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands in  a little  more  than  a twelve- 
month.  The  reports  which  come  to  the 
secretary  indicate  that  it  has  been  more 
valued  by  the  class  than  ever  before. 
One  writes: — “The  wonderful  class  let- 
ter has  been  received  and  read  and  en- 
joyed as  never  before.  The  recurring 
letters  have  been  a bond  which  has 
maintained  a spirit  which  has  meant 
everything  in  our  lives.”  And  another: 
“ Isn’t  it  a wonderful  volume!  Surely 
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to  have  kept  a letter  like  this  in  exis- 
tence twenty-eight  years  is  a great  work 
of  which  we  are  all  truly  proud.” 
Permanent  features  of  the  letter  are 
a necrology  and  a list  of  the  class  chil- 
dren with  their  birth  dates  and  as  time 
passes  we  are  adding  marriages  and  the 
births  of  the  next  generation.  During 
the  war  the  war  record  of  the  class  and 
children  was  added. 

AGNES  W.  MASTICK,  ’92. 
New  York  City. 


TIMELY  ARTICLES 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — My  mother  and  I are  glad 
to  renew  our  subscriptions  to  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  We  have  especially 
enjoyed  Miss  Snell’s  and  Theodore  E. 


Burton's  articles.  Each  was  timely. 

It  has  never  really  been  the  policy  of 
Oberlin  to  hide  its  light  under  a bushel, 
but  in  this  age  of  so  many  diversified  in- 
terests— many  of  which  are  not  helpful 
to  our  best  interests ‘as  a country — a vig- 
orously conducted  magazine  like  our 
Alumni  Magazine  can  accomplish  much 
good.  We  wish  you  success  and  increas- 
ing influence. 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  influence 
Cleveland  high  school  graduates  to  en- 
ter Oberlin?  Glenville  high  sends  only 
one  student  next  year  to  Oberlin.  Every- 
where the  state  universities  are  drawing 
the  young  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  Christian  colleges. 

LOLA  BARNARD,  ’92. 

Cleveland,  0. 


Oberlin’s  Prospective  Deficit  and  the  Guarantor  Plan 


Oberlin’s  present  financial  situation 
may  be  brought  to  the  alumni  most  suc- 
cinctly perhaps  by  outlining  in  detail 
the  plan  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  present 
year.  The  trustees  faced  the  need  of 
additional  income  from  other  sources 
than  those  at  present  available,  and  de- 
cided that  in  the  present  financial  de- 
pression throughout  the  country  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  a nation- 
wide campaign  for  endowment  or  for 
the  large  sums  of  money  necessary  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  building  needs  of 
the  institution. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  provide 
fully  for  the  probable  deficits  of  the 
next  few  years,  and  the  trustees  have 
therefore  approved  and  recommended  to 
the  friends  of  the  college  the  plan  for 
securing  “Associated  Guarantors,”  which 
it  is  hoped  will  provide  for  this  emer- 
gency. 

The  statement  which  will  be  brought 
to  the  friends  6f  the  college  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Associated  Guarantors  of  Ober- 
lin College 

“Oberlin  college  is  facing  a financial 
emergency  for  the  next  few  years  on 


account  of  the  postponement  of  antici- 
pated income  from  the  Hall  bequest. 

“The  probable  deficit,  after  entering 
upon  most  rigid  economies  and  after 
making  a drastic  cut  in  operating  ex- 
penses, is  estimated  at  about  $50,000  per 
year.  (For  the  current  year  ending 
August  31,  1921,  partially  provided  for 
by  the  Alumni  Salary  Fund  and  the 
gift  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
there  will  be  a deficit  of  about  $20,000.) 

“It  is  expected  that  after  a period  of 
years,  there  will  be  available  from  the 
Hall  Bequest,  income  sufficient  to  elim- 
inate this  deficit. 

“To  meet  this  situation,  the  under- 
signed hereby  agrees  to  become  one  of 
the  Associated  Guarantors  of  Oberlin 
College  in  accordance  with  the  following 
plan: 

1.  This  agreement,  being  purely  vol- 
untary, may  be  cancelled  at  any 
time  upon  notice  to  the  College. 

2.  The  amount  guaranteed  under  this 
agreement  shall  not  be  more  $50,- 
000  per  annum. 

3.  No  guarantor  shall  be  expected  to 
pay  more  than  the  amount  indi- 
cated on  this  record  as  the  share 
he  guarantees. 

4.  Each  year  the  College  agrees  to 
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make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
reduce  this  estimated  deficit. 

5.  Each  guarantor  shall  be  called 
upon  to  pay  only  that  proportion 
of  the  maximum  amount  guaran- 
teed by  him,  as  shall  be  represent- 
ed by  the  proportion  of  the  reduced 
actual  deficit,  to  the  estimated  $50,- 
000.  (For  example,  for  the  year 
1920-21,  the  guarantors  would  be 
called  on  for  only  two-fifths  of 
their  guarantee,  if  the  deficit  is 
only  $20,000.) 

6.  This  guarantee  plan  shall  be  in 
force  for  five  years,  unless  before 
that  time,  income  to  take  its  place 


shall  be  received  from  the  Hall 
Bequest  or  other  sources. 
Maximum  amount  guaranteed  by  the 
Associated  Guarantors,  $50,000  annually. 
Maximum  amount  guaranteed  by  the 

undersigned,  $ annually. 

Name  

Date  

Address  


Guarantees  will  be  called  for  October 
1st  of  each  year,  beginning  October  1 
1921. 

Pledges  may  be  sent  to  W.  F.  Bohn, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Administra- 
tion Building,  Oberlin,  O. 


Oberlin  Faculty  Members  at  Chicago  Science  Meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence (A.  A.  A.  S.)  with  its  thirty-five 
Affiliated  Scientific  Societies,  was  held  in 
Chicago  December  27  to  January  1. 

Members  of  the  Oberlin  College  fac- 
ulty in  attendance  upon  these  meetings 
were  Professors  Budington,  Cairns, 
Lynds  Jones,  E.  S.  Jones,  Koppius, 
Nichols,  Stetson,  Williams,  and  G.  F. 
Wright. 

A number  of  alumni  and  faculty 
were  officers  of  the  meeting.  Professor 

R.  A.  Budington  was  a member  of  the 
nominating  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Zoologists.  Professor  W.  D. 
Cairns  was  secretary  of  the  Mathemat- 
ical Association  of  America.  Professor 

S.  R.  Williams  was  elected  secretary  of 
Section  “B”  (Physics)  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 
for  next  year  and  was  on  the  board  of 
tellers  of  the  American  Physical  Society. 
R.  A.  Harper,  ’86,  was  a member  of 
Section  Committee  “G”  (Botany)  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  S.  M.  M.  Metcalf,  ’89,  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Zoologists.  C. 
A.  Cofoid,  ’90,  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Zoologists  for 
1921.  R.  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  is  a member 
of  the  council  repi’esenting  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society.  H.  A.  Cowles,  ’93, 
was  on  the  committee  of  arrangements 
and  was  a member  of  the  council  repre- 
senting the  Ecological  Society  of  Amer- 


ica. R.  M.  Strong,  '97,  was  president 
of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  and 
was  reelected  president  for  another 
year. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard,  Professors  C.  W. 
Savage  and  T.  N.  Metcalf  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  and  of  the  Society  of 
Directors  of  Physical  Education,  which 
met  in  Chicago  on  December  29  and  30. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  latter  society, 
Dr.  Leonard,  as  chairman,  read  the  final 
report  of  the  “Committee  to  Define  the 
Aims  and  Scope  of  Physical  Education," 
and  Professor  Savage  read  a paper  on 
“Graduate  Courses  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion.” 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  TENNEY,  t ’82 

Some  months  ago  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine printed  an  article  descriptive  of  the 
work  done  in  China  by  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Tenney,  t ’82,  who  is  a brother  of  Mrs. 
James  Brand,  long  active  in  Oberlin 
college  and'  community  life.  An  unusual 
tribute  is  paid  to  Dr.  Tenney  by  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  in  a recent  issue. 

The  other  day  in  Peking,  says  the 
Journal,  Chinese  officials,  prominent  ed- 
ucators and  members  of  the  foreign  dip- 
lomatic staffs,  gathered  to  honor  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Tenney,  Chancellor  of  the 
American  Legation,  who  is  returning  to 
the  United  States  unknown  of  his  coun- 
trymen after  forty  years  of  service  in 
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China.  -Few  men  have  served  their 
country  or  mankind  so  well  as  this  un- 
sung American  diplomat. 

When  Dr.  Tenney  first  saw  China  in 
the  eighties  he  was  in  his  twenties.  The 
Ming  dynasty  was  still  in  power.  There 
were  no  railroads  and  few  roads.  China 
had  not  dreamed  of  colleges  offering 
modern  scientific  or  medical  training. 
White  men  were  “ foreign  devils,”  few 
of  whom  had  ever  been  seen  away  from 
the  sea-coast.  Peking  was  as  isolated 
from  the  world  as  the  center  of  Africa. 

Today  all  is  changed.  Universities 
and  hospitals  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  land.  Railroads  are  linking  provin- 
ces and  uniting  the  people.  The  old 
Tartar  wall  is  coming  down  and  wide 
macadamized  roads  are  taking  its  place. 
Peking  is  no  longer  isolated,  but  has 
thrown  its  gates  wide  open  to  the  for- 
eigner. The  most  absolute  of  monarch- 
ies is  gradually  giving  away  to  a repub- 
lican democracy. 

These  are  the  monuments  that  Dr. 
Tenney  leaves  behind  him.  He  had  a 
Christian  hand  in  every  progressive 
movement  of  the  latter-day  history  of 
China.  The  international  commission 
that  banished  opium  from  the  land  is 
to  his  glory.  The  Peiyang  technical, 
Tientsin  and  Peking  universities  are  his 
children,  pioneers  of  the  educational 
movement  which  is  to  rear  the  new 
China.  The  American  consuls  in  the 
Far  East  have  been  his  pupils,  not  alone 
in  the  study  of  the  intricate  languages 
of  the  east,  but  in  that  international 
language  of  brotherly  love  and  good- 
will, which  few  diplomats  can  speak. 
His  has  been  the  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  United  States 
and  China  will  unite  to  pay  due  honors 
to  this  American  who  in  forty  years  of 
labor  for  his  country  served  mankind 
as  well. 


Professor  A.  S.  Root  spoke  before  the 
Rowfaut  club  in  Cleveland  Saturday, 
November  27.  The  subject  of  his  talk 
was  "Adventures  of  a Wandering  Press." 


OBERLIN  WOMAN  POPULAR  WRITER 
FOR  PERIODICALS 


Catherine  B.  Ely,  '94 

Catherine  B.  Ely,  ’94,  of  New  York, 
has  been  a free  lance  writer  for  peri- 
odicals for  about  two  years.  Previously 
she  had  been  a teacher  and  student  of 
art.  “Whatever  previous' training  it  has 
been  my  privilege  (o  receive,”  Miss  Ely 
writes  the  editor  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, "seems  to  have  lead  up  to  this 
work: — the  general  training  at  Oberlin 
College,  especially  the  literature  courses 
under  Professor  Thomas;  five  years’ 
residence  study  in  Europe;  a dip  into 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  university; 
some  art  training  in  New  York  studios 
(Clinton  Peters’  instruction  in  portrait 
work  is  a feeder . for  writing) ; some 
training  in  special  feature  articles;  each 
of  these  has  helped. 

“For  seven  years  the  Columbia  univer- 
sity neighborhood  of  New  York  City 
has  been  my  habitat.  I believe  that  col- 
leges and  universities  should  avoid  in- 
tellectual fads  and  parlor-bolshevism — 
my  sympathies  are  conservative-progres- 
sive.” 
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“An  Oberlin  Story  Told  in  Letters” 


Under  the  above  title  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine for  the  month  of  January  reprinted 
letters  from  Mr.  Henry  Bliss,  1910,  and 
Mrs.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  1892,  telling 
about  the  operations  of  a man  who  has 
been  active  among  the  alumni  of  Oberlin 
college  and  by  false  representations  has 
swindled  them  in  small  amounts. 

The  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine has  brought  to  the  college  secretary 
letters  from  five  additional  alumni  from 
whom  the  swindler  has  secured  small 
sums  of  money  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  given  meals.  The  additional  cases 
reported  are  as  follows: 

Miss  Mary  E.  Elmore,  of  the  class  of 
1905,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  P.  J.  Eb- 
bott,  of  the  class  of  1910,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Sherk,  of  the  class 
of  1899,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Carlos  N. 
Bushnell,  of  the  class  of  1913,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  Levern  B.  Griffith,  of  the  class 
of  1913,  of  Racine,  AVis. 

Class  relationship  is  invariably  the  ex- 
cuse for  calling.  When  he  saw  Mr.  Bliss 
of  1910  he  claimed  to  be  the  father  of 
Mr.  Lynn  B.  Griffith  of  1910;  when  he 
saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Wilson  of 
1892  he  claimed  to  be  the  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Clara  Little  Simpson,  ’92;  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Ebbott  of  1910  he  claimed  to  be  the 
father  of  Rupert  Rogers  of  1910:  when  he 
saw  Miss  Elmore  of  1905  he  claimed  to 
be  the  father  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Savage  Cross 
of  1905;  when  he  saw  Mr.  Sherk  of  '99 
he  claimed  to  be  the  uncle  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Taylor  of  ’99;  when  he  saw  Mr.  Bush- 
nell of  ’13  he  claimed  to  be  the  father  of 
Paul  T.  Weeks  of  T3;  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Leverne  B.  Griffith  of  T3  he  claimed  to 
be  the  uncle  of  Paul  Weeks  of  ’13. 

The  case  is  a pitiful  one.  When  the 
alumni  upon  whom  he  has  called  have 
complied  with  his  request  for  food  he 
has  eaten  in  a half  starved  way  and  the 
small  amount  of  money  that  he  has  asked 
for  has  undoubtedly  been  used  for  food. 
If  the  alumni  are  further  solicited 
it  would  be  a service  if  he  could  be  ar- 
rested and  his  real  name  ascertained. 
The  further  cooperation  of  the  alumni 


is  asked  in  putting  an  end  to  the  oper- 
ations of  this  imposter. 

GEORGE  M.  JONES, 

• Secretary. 


OBERLIN  GLEE  CLUB  TOURS 
THE  EAST 

On  January  10th  the  Oberlin  College 
Men’s  Glee  Club  returned  from  a con- 
cert tour  which  extended  through  the 
East  and  covered  approximately  3,000 
miles  of  travel.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  Glee  Club  has  spent  the  winter  va- 
cation on  an  eastern  tour;  in  the  past 
the  concert  trip  during  the  long  vacation 
has  been  scheduled  in  the  Middle  West 
and  West.  During  the  18  days  of  ab- 
sence from  Oberlin  the  club  appeared  in 
14  concerts  as  follows: 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — First  Congregation- 
al church. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— International 
theatre. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — High  school  auditor- 
ium. 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. — The  Sanitar- 
ium. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — The  Auditorium. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — First  Baptist  church. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Hotel  Stratfield. 

Stratford,  Conn. — First  Congregation- 
al church. 

Worcester,  Mass. — The  First  church, 
Old  South. 

Boston  (Hyde  Park),  Mass. — First  Con- 
, gregational  church. 

Haverhill,  Mass. — High  school  audi- 
torium. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditor- 
ium. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  Biltmore. 

Washington,  D.  C. — First  Congrega- 
tional church. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  club 
sang  before  audiences  which  totaled  15,- 
000.  Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Oberlin  club  was  there  ever  so 
much  comparison  made  between  the  work 
of  the  Oberlin  club  and  similar  organiza- 
tions from  the  eastern  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  it  seemed  to  be  pretty  cer- 
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tain  that  the  Oberlin  College  Glee  club 
did  not  suffer  by  such  comparisons. 

The  private  Pullman  car  “Philadel- 
phia” was  used  on  the  entire  tour;  the 
special  car  was  chartered  from  Cleveland 
on  December  22nd  and  was  surrendered 
again  at  Cleveland  on  the  morning  of 
January  10th.  Twenty-four  men  were 
taken  on  this  tour.  Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler 
served  again  in  the  capacity  of  musical 
director  and  business  manager. 


MEMBER  OF  POETRY  SOCIETY 
Professor  Edwin  L.  Baker  has  recently 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America,  a society  which  was 
founded  in  New  York  city  in  1905,  and 
which  now  numbers  175  members.  One 
of  the  prominent  members  is  Katherine 
Lee  Bates,  on  whom  the  college  con- 
ferred an  honorary  degree  not  many 
years  ago.  Mr.  Baker’s  name  was  pro- 
posed by  Mahlon  L.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Sonnet,  Mrs.  Edwin  Markham  and  Lady 
Speyer.  There  is  only  one  other  mem- 
ber from  Ohio,  Professor  Lewisohn  of 
Ohio  State  university. 


JOHNSTON  FELLOWSHIP 
The  L.  L.  S.  Alumni  Association  of- 
fers the  Johnston  Fellowship  of  $500  for 
graduate  study  for  the  year  1921-22  to 
the  members  of  L.  L.  S.  Application  for 
the  fellowship  should  be  made  to  Profes- 
sor Charles  N.  Cole,  Oberlin,  0.,  who  will 
furnish  blanks  and  information  as  to  the 
conditions  necessary.  It  is  important 
that  the  blanks,  properly  filled  out, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
by  April  1. 


S.  MASTICK  CONTINUES  GRANT  FOR 
ANOTHER  YEAR 

Seabury  Mastick,  until  recently  com- 
mander in  the  United  States  navy,  has 
generously  continued  for  another  year 
his  grant  of  $150  for  an  Alumni  lec- 
tureship in  chemistry. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
several  distinguished  chemists  lectured 
before  the  department  under  this  grant. 


Plans  are  being  made  to  secure  some 
very  interesting  lectures  for  the  coming 
year.  The  experience  of  the  department 
shows  that  such  a system  of  lectureships 
throughout  the  college  would  be  very 
stimulating  to  the  student  body  as  well 
as  to  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Mastick  is  a member  of  the  class 
of  '91  and  is  now  an  executive  in  the 
Warner  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Athletics 

BASKETBALL 

The  varsity  basketball  team  has  made 
an  excellent  start  for  the  1921  season, 
winning  the  first  two  games  by  de- 
cisive scores.  On  January  8 Hillsdale 
college,  the  1920  Michigan  champions, 
came  to  Oberlin  and  met  defeat  by  the 
score  of  23  to  17.  On  January  15  the 
varsity  won  from  Reserve  at  Cleveland 
31  to  23. 

Captain  Wheeler  and  Nye  were  the 
high  scorers  in  both  games,  while  the 
work  of  the  new  guards,  Marvin  and 
Winters,  was  excellent.  The  feature  of 
the  Reserve  game  was  Wheeler's  foul 
shooting.  He  made  good  13  out  of  16 
trials,  including  10  straight. 

The  line-up  for  the  first  two  games  has 
been  Wheeler,  ’22  left  forward;  Nye  ’22 
and  Sheffield  ’21,  right  forward;  Howard 
’22,  center;  Winters  ’23,  left  guard; 
Marvin  ’22,  right  guard. 


TRACK 

The  following  schedule  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  1921: 

March  18 — Triangular  meet  with  Case 
and  Reserve  at  Cleveland. 

March  26 — Indoor  interclass  meet. 

April  30 — Outdoor  interclass  meet. 

May  7 — Dual  meet  with  Ohio  Wesleyan 
at  Delaware. 

May  14 — Triangular  meet  with  Case 
and  Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  21 — Triangular  meet  with  Reserve 
and  Mount  Union  at  Oberlin. 

May  27,  28— “Big  Six”  meet  at  Col- 
umbus. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ^ 


Philadelphia  Alumni  Meeting 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Philadelphia  met  for  the  first  time  since 
1916  at  a dinner  January  3,  1921.  There 
were  33  members  present,  representing 
many  of  the  older  classes  and  some  of 
the  more  recent,  including  the  present 
graduating  class. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Woodruff,  ’85,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  introduced  W.  F. 
Bohn,  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  In  his 
talk  Mr.  Bohn  told  us  of  the  present 
needs  of  Oberlin  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  was  gratifying  to  us  all  to  hear 
his  report  on  the  success  of  the  changes 
in  regulations,  and  of  the  important 
steps  taken  in  the  direction  of  super- 
vised recreation. 

Dean  Graves  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  next  speaker.  Al- 
though, as  he  expressed  it,  he  is  our 
baby  member,  he  is  as  enthusiastic 
about  Oberlin’s  ideals  and  scholarship 
as  any  of  us  who  have  spent  four  years 
there.  We  were  glad  to  hear  him  ex- 
press this  sentiment,  for  we  feel  that  it 
is  a real  acquisition  to  have  such  a man 
as  Dean  Graves  join  our  association. 

The  other  alumni  who  spoke  inter- 
ested us  by  telling  us  of  outstanding 
memories  and  experiences  of  their  col- 
lege days. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  President,  Miss  Lo- 

rena  Dowlin,  ’19;  vice-president,  PI.  K. 
Heebner,  ’03;  treasurer,  H.  J.  Behr, 
'08;  secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  Ziegler  Rus- 
sell, ’15. 


New  England  Association 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wilm  of  Needham, 
Mass.,  entertained  the  young  people  at 
an  informal  dance  on  November  13.  Hy 
Channon,  ’18,  B.  M.  Hollowell,  ’ll,  the 
Ralph  Housers,  Ed.  Chaneys,  Fred  Ba- 
kers and  Harold  Bakers,  Roger  Siddall, 
'18,  John  Davis,  ’18,  Ray  Bradshaw,  '18, 
Harold  Crosse,  George  Auffinger,  Estehr 
Lyman,  ’20,  Willis  Scott,  ’17,  and  the 


Retan  girls  were  present  to  enjoy  the 
cider  and  home-made  doughnuts. 

On  Thanksgiving  evening  the  Fred 
Bakers  (Hyacinth  Scott,  ’17)  gave  a 
“hard  times”  party  at  their  home  in 
Cambridge.  The  men  had  recourse  to 
old  army  and  hiking  clothes  and  the 
girls  looked  domestic  in  their  aprons. 
After  songs  and  games  the  crowd  gath- 
ered about  a table  laden  with  popcorn, 
lollypops  and  apples.  George  Roose,  ’17, 
the  Ralph  Housers  and  Ed  Chaneys,  B. 
M.  Hollowell,  Helen  Carter,  Mary  Lou- 
ise Finch,  Howard  Hall,  Hiram  Chan- 
non, Elizabeth  Royce,  Marion  Lincoln, 
Inez  Rowley,  Vera  and  Lucile  Retan 
were  present. 

The  association  entertained  the  Glee 
club  during  the  Christmas  trip,  Janu- 
ary 1 to  5.  Several  concerts,  with  danc- 
ing afterward,  were  given. 


The  Cleveland  Association 

The  annual  dinner  and  reunion  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  association  of  Cleveland 
was  held  at  the  Union  club  November 
29.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  year, 
which  had  been  conducted  by  postal 
card,  was  announced  as  follows:  Pres- 

ident, A.  B.  Smythe,  ex-’02;  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Edith  Stimson  Patter- 
son, ’09;  second  vice-president,  Harold 
M.  Metcalf,  ’14;  secretary,  William  S. 
Cochran,  ’06;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Meriam, 
’02;  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, Neil  W.  McGill,  ’07,  Reese  H.  Davis, 
’14.  The  nominating  committee  was 
composed  of  Davis  P.  Maclure,  -’16,  Robb 
O.  Bartholomew,  ’05,  and  A.  L.  Higgin- 
botham, ’20.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
dancing  and  in  the  renewal  of  Oberlin 
acquaintances. 

The  Cleveland-Oberlin  Woman’s  club 
met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rena  Holmes 
Wood,  ’05,  Saturday,  December  11.  About 
fifty-five  alumni  and  former  students 
were  present.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Mrs.  Amy  Reed  Osborn, 

’04,  president;  Mrs.  Edith  Stimson  Pat- 
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erson,  ’09,  vice-president;  Miss  Griffeth, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Sicha,  recording  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Lucile  Reed  Sliger,  ’04,  cor- 
responding secretary. 


Minneapolis  Alumni  Meet 
The  Oberlin  Association  of  Minneapo- 
lis held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  January  31.  The  association  en- 
tertained as  its  guest  of  honor,  Prof. 
Thomas  Graham  of  the  theological 
school,  formerly  of  Minneapolis. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  John  H. 

Angle,  ’04;  vice-president,  Nora  V.  Ja- 
cobson, ’10;  secretary-treasurer,  James  J. 
Polacek,  T5. 

ALUMNI  PERSONALS 
’59 — Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright  con- 
tributes to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  recent  date  an  article  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence deep  waterway  and  urging  Cleve- 
land and  northern  Ohio  to  get  behind 
the  project. 

'62 — St.  Louisans  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  early  development  in  St.  Louis 
of  education,  philosophy,  art  and  litera- 
ture will  hold  meetings  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  the  current  week  in  the 
Vandervoort  auditorium  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  honor  to  the  pioneers  in  those 
fields  and  to  provide  a consideration  of 
their  works.  It  will  also  be  the  occa- 
sion of  an  observance  of  the  80th  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  dean  of  St. 
Louis  philosophic  writers  and  students. 

’69 — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keep  Clark  of 
Evanston,  111.,  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior,  and 
daughter,  Miss  Alice  Keep  Clark,  spent 
Sunday,  December  12,  in  Oberlin.  Mrs. 
Clark  is  the  donor  of  Keep  cottage.  Both 
Mrs.  Clark  and  daughter  were  enter- 
tained at  dinner  at  Keep.  After  dinner 
Miss  Clark  gave  a graphic  and  most  in- 
teresting acount  of  the'  “Siege  of  Had- 
jin  in  Turkey,”  where  she  was  doing 
relief  ■work.  With  a missionary,  Miss 
Edith  Cold,  and  a nurse,  Miss  Super, 
they  were  captured  last  March  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Nationalists  party  of  Tur- 
key. Their  orphanage,  which  housed 


270  Armenian  children,  was  burned. 
These  three  were  allowed  to  proceed,  un- 
der guard,  to  the  Black  Sea,  thence  to 
Constantinople.  Miss  Clark  returned  to 
America  in  August. 

’77  t. — David  T.  Williams  recently  came 
to  Cleveland  to  become  associate  pastor 
with  his  son,  David  R.  Williams,  of  the 
North  Congregational  church.  Mr.  Will- 
iams gave  up  the  pastorate  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Charlton,  Mass., 
to  join  his  son.  Previously  he  had  been 
pastor  of  the  Maverick  Congregational 
church  at  Boston. 

'78 — Rev.  Wm.  Cullen  Wilcox,  after 
many  years  as  a missionary  in  East  Af- 
rica, is  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  His 
address  is  1110  Esperanza  street. 

’78 — Miss  Helen  Millspaugh  has  re- 
moved from  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  345  Wis- 
consin avenue,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

'83 — Rev.  C.  De  W.  Brower  of  San- 
ford, Fla.,  has  accepted  a call  to  First 
Congregational  church,  Tampa,  Fla. 

’85 — Mrs.  C.  B.  Marlin  was  a member 
of  a committee  of  two  sent  by  the  Cleve- 
Women’s  League  of  Voters  and  the  Col- 
lege Club  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
Ohio  penitentiary  for  women.  There  is 
an  effort  being  made  to  transfer  the 
women  to  the  penitentiary  for  men.  The 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
would  be  a great  injustice  to  the  women. 

’85 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  P.  Metcalf 
and  sons,  Franklin,  ’13,  and  Robert,  ex- 
’19,  have  an  apartment  at  1725  17th 
street,  N.  W.,  Washington  D.  C.  Mr. 
Metcalf  is  doing  government  vocational 
work  for  ex-soldiers,  Franklin  is  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  depart- 
ment of  botany.  Their  son  Robert  is 
working  in  a bank  in  Washington. 

’86-’85 — Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  and 
wife,  Grace  Safford  Sheldon,  are  now  lo- 
cated at  26  Kenmore  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  connected  with  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  at  287  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York. 

'91 — Seabury  C.  Mastick  was,  at  the 
last  election,  made  a member  of  the 
New  Y'ork  state  legislature — member  of 
assembly — from  the  Third  District  of 
Westchester  county. 

’91 — Clark  B.  Firestone  has  been  made 
temporary  editor-in-chief  of  the  Cincin- 
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nati  Times-Star.  Mr.  Firestone  as  at 
present  chief  editorial  writer  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail.  He  will  han- 
dle editorial  policies  of  the  Cincinnati 
newspaper  during  the  absence  of  the  ed- 
itor and  owner  in  Europe.  Mr.  Firestone 
was  formerly  president  of  Firestone  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Lisbon,  0.,  and  during 
the  war  served  as  count}'  chairman  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  organization. 

'94 — Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
ica, as  spokesman  for  that  organization, 
issued  a Thanksgiving  eve  statement,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  dry  forces  of 
the  United  States  have  every  reason  for 
being  thankful  this  year  because  a con- 
gress had  been  elected  which  would  op- 
pose the  enactment  of  any  nullifying  or 
other  amendments  to  the  Volstead  Act, 
so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  beer  and 
wine.  Conditions  generally,  as  a result 
of  national  prohibition,  were  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  to  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  entering  upon  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  era  in  its  history.  “The 
dry  forces,”  said  Mr.  Wheeler,  “have 
many  reasons  to  be  thankful  at  this 
Thanksgiving  season.” 

’96 — William  B.  Chamberlin,  M.D.,  is 
secretary  of  the  section  on  laryngology, 
otology  and  rhineology  of  the  American 
Medical  association. 

’97 — D.  E.  Morgan  was  recently  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a citizen’s  commit- 
tee on  natural  gas.  The  committee  rep- 
resents 65  organizations  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  J.  W.  Meriam  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

’98  t. — Rev.  T.  M.  Higginbotham, 
Lake  View,  Iowa,  has  accepted  a call  to 
Sioux  Rapids,  Iowa. 

’98 — Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Warner  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  November  10-12. 

'98— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Ford 
(Stella  Taber)  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
were  in  the  east  for  a short  stay  in  No- 
vember. They  attended  the  Oberlin  re- 
union at  Cleveland. 

’99— Dr.  Edwin  Fauver  (Univ.  of  Ro- 


chester) has  just  completed  two  years 
as  president  of  the  Society  of  Directors 
of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges. 

’99 — Dr.  Edgar  Fauver  (Wesleyan 
Univ.)  is  newly  elected  vice-president, 
Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  Colleges. 

’00 — Carl  Kimball  addressed  the  Cleve- 
land City  Club  in  January  on  the  sub- 
ject, “ The  State  Legislature.” 

’00 — Frederick  B.  Emery  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Bates,  ’08,  are  both  teaching  in 
Harrison  technical  high  school,  Chi- 
cago. 

’01— Merrie  J.  Burr  has  been,  since 
September  1,  1919,  a deputy  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  for  Nevada. 
With  his  wife  and  three  children  (two 
girls  and  a boy)  he  now  resides  at  Car- 
son  City. 

’03 — Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed  (Univ.  of 
Chicago)  is  president  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  association,  on  ex- 
ecutive committee,  American  Student’s 
Health  association,  just  retired  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Society  of  Direc- 
tors of  Physical  Education  in  colleges. 

’05  t. — Harley  R.  Core  of  Homestead, 
Fla.,  recently  won  the  second  prize  in  a 
good  roads  contest  conducted  by  the 
“Southern  Ruralist,”  a farm  paper  of 
the  south.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Core’s 
essay,  appearing  in  the  November  “Ru- 
ralist,” was  “The  Motor  Truck  and  the 
Redland  School.” 

’01  Cons. — Professor  Orville  Lindquist 
of  the  Conservatory  faculty,  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  use  of  the  piano  pedals  in 
the  December  Etude. 

’08 — George  B.  Hatfield  is  teaching  in 
Grove  City  college,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  in 
the  department  of  history- 

’09 — On  January  4 Joel  B.  Hayden  ad- 
dressed the  Cleveland  Women’s  City 
Club  on  the  the  subject,  “Current 
Events.” 

’10 — Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  (Univ.  of 
Cincinnati)  led  a Round  Table  discus- 
sion on  “Follow-up  Work”  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent’s Health  association. 

Ex-’ll — Margaret  Groff  Pringle  was 
with  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
during  the  war  and  has  since  lectured 
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on  Community  Kitchens.  She  studied 
business  management  in  New  York  City 
last  summer  and  is  now  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co.  at  Wilmerding, 
Pa.,  her  husband  being  an  engineer 
with  the  General  Cement  Co.,  Wilkins- 
burg,  Pa.  Their  address  is  754  Hill 
avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

T2 — Dr.  Leonard  Davidson,  graduate 
of  the  medical  department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  is  on  the  medical 
staff  of  Presbyterian  hospital,  New  York 
City. 

’12 — Alice  Barber  is  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  women’s  phyical  train- 
ing department,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

’12,  ’17,  ’18 — Esther  Andrews,  Ruth 
Heter  and  Daphne  Kimball  have  an 
apartment  at  610  W.  115th  street,  New 
York  City. 

’12 — Miss  Elmina  R.  Lucke  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Institute  of  the 
Detroit  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  vail  spend  the  winter  with 
her  parents.  Address,  River  Road  and 
Clark  avenue,  Toledo,  0. 

’12 — T.  N.  Metcalf  is  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Society  of  the  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  Colleges. 

’13 — Minnie  Tontz,  who  has  been  since 
graduation  identified  with  the  Mt.  Sa- 
linda  Mission  of  Melsetter  District,  Rho- 
desia, South  Africa,  is  now  taking  mu- 
sic training  in  St.  Vincent’s  hospital, 
Portland,  Ore.,  preparatory  to  her  - re- 
turn to  the  distant  mission  field. 

’13 — George  B.  Hastings  was  elected 
to  the  Nebraska  state  senate  from  the 
twenty-sixth  district  at  the  resent  elec- 
tion as  a Republican.  He  is  a practicing 
attorney  at  Grant,  Neb. 

'13 — Franklin  P.  Metcalf  is  co-author 
of  a paper  entitled  “Notes  on  Cockle- 
burs  (Ambrosianae;  Xanthium)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Vicinity,” 
which  was  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington 
for  December,  1920. 

Ex-’14  Con. — Mary  Helman,  a student 
in  the  School  Music  department  of  the 
Conservatory  during  1914-15,  is  now  di- 
rector of  the  music  department  of  Fisk 


university.  Miss  Marguerite  Jones  and 
Miss  Sarah  Leight  of  last  year’s  Conser- 
vatory class,  are  teachers  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Ex-’14 — Miss  Marion  Dickinson,  a 
Conservatory  student  during  1914-16,  is 
supervisor  of  music  in  Crafton,  Pa. 

’14 — John  W.  Love  has  left  the  editor- 
ial staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
to  take  a position  with  the  Cleveland 
Foundation. 

’14 — John  0.  Reese,  four  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search in  New  York  City,  has  been  per- 
manently assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, L.  C.  Carter,  director,  announced 
recently.  Mr.  Reese  is  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  and  Columbia  and  has  made  mu- 
nicipal government  his  specialty,  deal- 
ing particularly  with  financial  problems. 
,At  present  he  is  making  a study  of  the 
budget  system  here. 

Ex-’14 — Alberto  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  son 
of  Judge  A.  C.  Shattuck  of  the  class  of 
1878,  is  now  manager  of  the  sales  de- 
partment of  P.  ,W.  Draclatt  & Sons  Co., 
manufacturing  chemists,  of  Cincinnati. 
His  home  is  at  4007  Floral  avenue. 

’15,  ’16 — Mary  E.  Lewis  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Earle  Russell. 
Mrs.  Russell  was  formerly  Josephine 
Lewis,  ’16.  Their  address  is  care  H. 
Earle  Russell,  American  Vice-Consul, 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor. 

’16 — W.  O.  Berndes  is  a student  in  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. He  is  a member  , of  the  Harvard 
Glee  club  and  has  had  the  deserved 
recognition  of  being  included  in  that 
select  inner  circle  of  the  glee  club  that 
makes  the  way  trips.  While  a student 
in  Oberlin  Mr.  Berndes  was  a member 
of  the  Oberlin  Glee  club. 

’16 — La  Denia  M.  Langdon  had  an  ar- 
ticle on  “Sectioning  Hard  Woody  Tis- 
sues” in  the  July,  1920,  number  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette,  and  one  on  the  “Stem 
Anatomy  of  Dioon  Spinulosum”  in  the 
August  number. 

’16  and  ’17  Cons. — Lawrence  Schauffler 
has  a music  studio  in  New  York  City 
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and  is  pianist  for  the  music  chorus  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

’17 — Lulu  M.  Guiney,  who  completed 
the  supervisors'  training  course  in  Pub- 
lic School  Music  in  1917,  is  now  in- 
structor in  Morningside  college,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

’17 — Richard  R.  Fauver  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  Highways  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  At  the  end  of  the 
winter  session  he  will  have  completed 
the  required  work  for  a master’s  degree. 

’17 — Francis  E.  Gray  is  working  with 
the  employed  boys  under  21  years  of  age 
in  the  industrial  department  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

’17 — Molly  Krieg  is  teaching  physical 
education  in  Masten  Park  high  school, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’17 — Harlow  R.  Parker  is  teaching  in 
the  West  high  school,  Cleveland,  0. 

’17  Cons. — Mary  Stier  Chambers  is 
head  of  the  music  department  at  Massa- 
chusetts academy,  Woodstock,  Va. 

’17 — W.  Ross  and  Dori  Wood  Marvin, 
with  their  two  children,  Elizabeth  Ann 
and  Richard  Wood,  are  living  in  Peoria, 
111.  Mr.  Marvin  is  director  of  Institute 
Publicity  in  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  in- 
stitute. 

’18 — Nira  Kimmel  is  spending  the 
winter  in  southern  California.  Her  ad- 
dress is  114  North  Garfield  avenue,  Al- 
hambra, Calif. 

’18 — The  engagement  of  Clara  Eickel- 
berg  and  Charles  Lyon,  ex-’18,  has  been 
announced. 

’19 — Charlotte  Kirshner  is  taking  a 
course  in  home  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

’19 — William  D.  Lewis  is  assistant  in 
the  public  library,  Fifth  avenue  and 
42d  street,  New  York  City. 

’19 — Alice  Luethi  and  Helen  Van  Nos- 
trand, ’17,  both  took  graduate  work  in 
the  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store 
Service  in  Boston.  Miss  Luethi  in  a 
factory  in  New  Haven  and  Miss  Van 
Nostrand  in  a store  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. 

Ex’19 — Westwell  Greenwood  is  now 
New  York  salesmanager  for  the  Bay 
State  Corset  Co.  at  260  Church  street, 


New  York  City.  During  the  war  he 
served  in  the  infantry  at  Camp  Devens, 
Mass.,  and  later  was  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Delinquents  and  Deserters  for 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

’20  Cons. — Julia  Bryant  is  teaching 
music  at  Polytechnic  institute  at  Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

’20 — The  engagement  of  Angie  Whit- 
man to  J.  Dayton  Lands  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

’20 — On  Christmas  day  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Gillette  of  Lakewood,  O.,  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Marion  Ann,  to  George  A.  Moore, 
also  of  Lakewood.  Mr.  Moore  attended 
both  Case  and  Akron  university. 

’20 — The  engagement  of  Kathleen  Por- 
ter, ’21,  to  J.  Frederick  Martin  has  been 
announced.  Mr.  Martin  is  now  phys- 
ical training  instructor  at  Connecticut 
Wesleyan. 


MARRIAGES 

’09 — Oliver  M.  Sayler  to  Miss  Lucie 
V.  Reichenbach,  at  Huntington,  Ind., 
September  18,  1920.  At  home,  68  Perry 
street,  New  York  City. 

’ll  m.— Gordon  B.  Todd  to  Elizabeth 
Frances  Healy,  January  6,  1921.  At 
home,  26  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

’13 — Carrol  M.  Roberts  to  Dorothy 
Chapman,  September  11,  1920,  at  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  are 
at  home  at  92  Plymouth  avenue,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Roberts  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law. 

’16— Eleanor  White  to  Leo  Wesley 
Chamberlain  in  Kobe,  Japan,  September 
18,  1920.  At  home  in  Yokohama.  Their 
address  is  in  care  of  the  International 
Banking  Corporation. 

'18  t.-r- Rev.  C.  J.  Pearse,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  of  Lorain,  O.,  and 
Miss  Anna  Argow  were  married  Tuesday 
evening,  January  4,  1921.  Rev.  Pearse 
graduated  from  Oberlin  Theological 
seminary  in  1918.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  County  Ministerial  association. 

Ex-’19 — Nalson  Gatrell  to  Miss  Lucy 
Wickham  at  Norwalk,  O.,  December  27, 
1920.  Mr.  Gatrell  left  college  in  1917  to 
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go  overseas  with  the  British  troops.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gatrell  will  spend  the  winter 
in  Claremont,  Calif.,  after  which  they 
will  probably  locate  permanently  in 
China,  where  his  parents  are  located. 

'17 — Welborne  A.  Mollison  to  Patricia 
Cowan  at  Oberlin,  0.,  December  25, 
1920.  Mr.  Mollison  is  a chemist  for  the 
May’s  Products  Co.  in  Chicago,  where 
they  will  make  their  home. 


BIRTHS 

’04 — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Harlow 
Skinner,  November  13,  a son,  Henry 
Harlow. 

’09 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  W. 
Hunt  at  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  January  12,  a 
son,  Robert  Atwater. 

’ll — To  John  M.  and  Gertruds  Hollis- 
ter Martin  of  Jackson,  0.,  a son,  William 
Courtney  II. 

’ll — To  Clifford  P.  and  Ruth  Moxcey 
Martin  at  Woodbury,  Ct.,  November  26, 
a daughter,  Helen  Upson. 

' T2 — To  Morgan  F.  and  Flora  Porter 
Lewis  at  Newark,  0.,  October  30,  a son, 
Frederick  Morgan. 

Ex-’12 — To  Milton  A.  and  Helene 
O'Donnell  at  Billings,  Mont.,  November 
24,  a son,  Geogre  Wesley. 

’13 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  T.  Cham- 
berlain at  Evanston,  111.,  November  12, 
a daughter,  Ruth. 

’13,  ’12 — To  George  B.  and  Dorothy 
Robertson  Hastings  at  Grant,  Neb.,  June 
23,  a daughter,  Frances  Elizabeth. 

’13 — To  J.  M.  and  Mary  McCloy  Steck, 
December  19,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth. 

’13 — To  John  S.  and  Edna  Worley  Ap- 
plegate, November  15,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
a son,  John  Ross. 


’15,  '16 — To  Leonard  P.  and  Margaret 
Dewey  Bennett,  November  7,  at  Toledo, 
0.,  a son,  Henry  Stanley. 

’16 — To  Harvey  A.  and  Mary  Seldom- 
ridge  Price,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  October 
23,  a daughter,  Jean. 

Ex-’16,  T7 — To  Thomas  L.  and  Mar- 
guerite Mussey  Kane  at  Elyria,  O.,  June 
28,  a son,  Thomas  Leiper,  Jr.  Mr.  Kane 
is  employed  in  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Manufac- 
turing Co.  Their  address  is  536  Trenton 
avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


DEATHS 

Alexander  M.  Ingraham,  ’92 
Alexander  M.  Ingraham,  ’92,  died  in 
Cleveland  November  7.  He  was  born 
at  Espyville,  Pa.,  September  9,  1866,  and 
entered  Oberlin  from  West  Dover,  0.  He 
went  from  Oberlin  to  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical seminary,  graduating  from  the 
latter  in  1896,  the  same  year  taking  an 
A.M.  degree  from  Oberlin.  He  held  pas- 
torates in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere,  but 
left  the  ministry  several  years  ago  to 
devote  his  time  to  advertising.  He  mar- 
ried Margorie  E.  Thompson  December 
27,  1897.  The  burial  was  at  Andover,  0. 

John  A.  Lowrie  , 

John  A.  Lowrie,  student  in  the  Ober- 
lin academy  1876-78  and  1881-83,  died  at 
Seville,  0.,  December  5.  He  was  a 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools 
for  many  years.  He  served  Seville  as 
postmaster  for  seventeen  years.  In  1906 
he  helped  organize  The  Lightning  Rod 
Mutual  Fire  Protective  association  and 
acted  as  its  secretary  and  treasurer  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death. 
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The  Refill  Shaving  Stick 


You  needn’t  buy 
a new  holder 


when  your  pen  wears  out 


NOR  do  you  have  to  buy  a new  "Handy 
Grip”  when  your  Shaving  Stick  is 
used  up. 

Just  get  a Colgate  "Refill”  for  the  price  of 
the  soap  alone.  It  screws  in  easily  and  quickly 
— like  screwing  an  electric  light  bulb  into  a 
socket.  The  soap  itself  is  threaded.  There  is 
no  waste. 

Moisten  the  bit  removed  from  the  "Handy 
Grip”  and  press  it  upon  the  end  of  the  "Refill.” 
It  will  stick. 

There  is  no  need  of  mussy  fubbing  in  with 
the  fingers  when  you  shave  with  Colgate’s.  We 
took  the  rub  out  of  shaving  originally  in  1903. 


COLGATE  & CO.  Dept.  212  199  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


The  metal"  HandyGrip,” 
containing  a trial  size  slick 
of  Colgate's  Shaving  Soap, 
sent  for  1 0c.  When  the 
trial  stick  is  used  up  you  can 
buy  the  Colgate  “ Refills." 
threaded  to  fit  this  Grip. 


Summer  Travel 
and  Study 
in  Europe 


June  25 
to 

September  5 


ENGLAND,  FRANCE, 

SPAIN,  SWITZERLAND 

Special  Study  in  French  and 
Spanish 


CONDUCTED  BY 

PROFESSOR  R.  P.  JAMESON 

Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
Oberlin  College 

Under  the  business  management  of 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS 

65  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRICE  OF  SEVENTY- 
TWO  DAY  TOUR 

including  all  Traveling  Expenses  from  New 
York  and  return 

$1050.00 


For  itinerary  and  information  write  to 

R.  P.  JAMESON 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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Where  Two  Hands  Do 
the  Work  of  a Hundred 

THE  scene  is  at  one  of  our 
country’s  large  freight  termi- 
nals. Barrels,  boxes,  crates,  bales, 
rolls— by  the  ton— moving  in  every 
direction,  with  no  accidents  and 
no  damage.  And  what  keeps  every- 
thing moving  so  systematically? 

When  a ship  docks,  a traveling 
electric  hoist  lifts  huge  loads  from 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  to  the  dock. 
From  this  point  the  cargo  is  dis- 
tributed bymeansof  electric  cranes, 
hoists, storage  battery  trucks,  pack- 
age conveyors,  and  electric  indus- 
trial locomotives. 

A like  scene  may  be  viewed  in 
large  industrial  plants,  at  coal  tip- 
ples, ore  docks,  or  any  other  place 
where  conservation  of  time  and 
man  power  is  essential. 

In  developing  the  application  of 
electricity  to  material  handling 
machines  the  General  Electric 
Company  serves  not  only  industries 
but  all  mankind  by  making  it 
easier  to  have  the  world’s  goods 
brought  to  the  consumer’s  door. 


©beiim 


Conservatory  of  /ilbueic 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  brandies. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 

Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses 
leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

FALL  SEMESTER  OPENED  SEPTEMBER  22ND. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE 

NEWS  PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Publishers 

Printers 

Binders 


PRINTERS  OP 
THE  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


BOOKS 

by  the 

Faculty 

of  the 

Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of 
Theology 

THE 

GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


A'  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 


Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  15.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  lor  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built. with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  W ith  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING  CO 

0BERL1N.0H1Q.' 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 


4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits 
May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


THE 

Stieff 

ET1TE 
GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance 

Charles  M.  Stieff 

Incorporated 
315  N.  Howard  St. 
Established  1842  Baltimore,  Md. 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 

The  Love 
Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


So  many  men  come  to  you 

to  talk  about  their  business 

What  a satisfaction  it  is  to  find  a man  who  can 
talk  interestingly  and  helpfully  about  yours  ! 


\ LL  thru  thd  week  you  are  besieged 
with  men  who  want  to  use  your 
J.  V time  to  their  advantage.  They 
have  many  reasons  why  you  should  do 
something  that  will  be  of  service  to  them. 

And  only  once  in  a long  time  does  a 
man  come  who  has  an  idea  for  you;  who 
can  make  a suggestion  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  someone  else  whose  problem 
was  similar  to  yours;  who  takes  as  much 
satisfaction  in  talking  about_yowr  interests, 
as  most  men  take  in  talking  of  their  own. 

You  welcome  such  a friend;  no  man 
could  have  too  many.  Hence  we  feel 
a satisfaction  in  being  able  to  add  a man 
of  that  kind  to  your  acquaintance. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  meet  and 
know  tile  representative  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  in  your  vicinity. 

As  a lawyer  becomes  a better  counse- 
lor day  by  day  thru  his  experience  with 
the  problems  of  each  new  client,  so  the 
Institute  man  grows  in  value  to  his 
friends,  as  man  after  man  discusses  frank- 
ly with  him  the  special  problems  and 
opportunities  of  his  own  life  and  business. 

750  business  con- 
ferences a day 

Day  in  and  day  out  the  representatives 
of  the  Institute  are  in  personal  confer- 
ence with  at  least  750  business  men  in 
every  sort  of  business. 

Men  confide  in  them  problems  that 
ordinarily  would  not  be  discussed  outside 
the  family  circle. 

“I  have  been  five  years  in  this  job 
and  seem  to  make  no  progress,”  one 
will  say,  “What  would  you  do  in  a sit- 
uation like  mine?” 

And  because  the  Institute  man  ha3 
known  other  men  in  similar  situations, 
he  is  able  to  give  an  answer  based  not 
on  theory  but  fact. 

“How  can  / get  into 
business  for  myself?” 

Many  men  ask  that  question.  Too 
often  they  think  the  answer  is  merely  a 
matter  of  capital,  or  of  finding  a partner, 
or  of  being  sure  of  so  much  patronage. 

And  the  Institute  man  is  able  to  point 
out  that  the  reason  so  many  business 
ventures  fail  is  because  the  men  at  the 
head  have  been  departmental  men  and 
know  only  their  own  part  in  the  prob- 
lem of  successful  organization. 


Selling,  accounting,  corporation  fi- 
nance, factory  and  office  management, 
transportation,  advertising,  merchan- 
dising— each  of  these  is  a link  in  the 
chain.  And  many  a chain  that  is  other- 
wise strong  breaks  because  one  link  is 
weak. 

The.  representative  of  the  Institute 
never  intrudes;  he  never  attempts  to 
exert  pressure.  Every  day  applications 
for  enrolment  in  the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  are  refused  to  men 


who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Institute’s  rep- 
resentative, are  not  equipped  to  profit  by  it. 

You  cannot  impose  on  him 

Among  all  the  business  men  in  your 
vicinity  the  Institute  man  is  unique  in 
this — he  can  only  succeed  as  you  are 
more  successful.  He  literally  has  no  in- 
terests that  are  apart  from  your  interests. 

He  has  at  his  command  all  the  research 
facilities  of  the  institute.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  him  for  any  reasonable  service. 
He  represents  an  institution  that  owesit3 
whole  growth  and  prosperity  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  thousands 
of  men  whom  it  has  enrolled. 

You  have  probably  read  some  of  the 
many  advertisements  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  in  the  leading  mag- 
azines; and  perhaps  you  have  heard,  thru 
acquaintances,  of  the  Institute  represen- 
tatives and  their  willingness  to  serve. 
But  do  you  know  what  it  is  these  men 
represent?  Have  you  ever  asked  your- 


self, “What  is  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute — what  will  it  do  for  me?” 

“Forging  Ahead  in 
Business” 

There  is  a 1 1 6-page  book  published 
by  the  Institute  just  to  answer  such 
questions.  It  tells  what  the  Institute 
has  done  for  thousands  of  successful  men, 
and  what  it  can  do  for  you.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  be  in  every  thought- 
ful business  man’s  library,  and  it  will  be  . 
sent  without  obligation.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
936  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  City 
Canada:  C.P.R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 


Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  I 

in  Business"  which  I may  VModen 
keep  .without  obligation  N£U,,M* 

Name 


Address. 


Business 
Position 
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